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THE VALLEY OF POPPIES. 



CHAPTEE r. 

' UNTIL DEATH UB DO PART.' 

There are only three bells in the old tower 
of my church in the valley. They were 
made in the early days. There is an in- 
scription upon them in Lombardic charac- 
ters. 

Their music is generally solemn. It 
wails. You can hear it wandering up and 
down the valley on Sundays. 

The last time Masters came into the 
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valley we ascended the tower and inter- 
preted the ancient inscription. It ran thus : 

* Repent ye all, 
Wlule I do calL' 

This is the message of each individual 
bell : a solemn warning. I hear the words 
veiy plainly now, and my parishioners hear 
them too. But they are time-serving, fickle 
bells. Though they are only three, with 
three notes, I have heard them say many 
things besides 

* Repent ye all, 
While I do caU.' 

The other morning there was a wedding 
in the parish, and the bells were quite merry 
over it. 

They kept up the old story told by Ra- 
belais. There is a spell ujpon them. They 
are to say whatever mortals wish them to 
say. 

Wonderful music, this oracular and 
speech-like music of the bells ! 
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With what terrible power Poe made 
them clash and clang ! He was a bell-ringer 
in a thousand. 

Scott's midnight bell startling the echoes 
of Northumbrian rocks is a solemn thing, 
but the submerged bells of Tintagel, they 
are haunting ; their story is a soul-searching 
tale. 

Cowper's bells ' in cadence sweet' have 
a sympathetic power over the memory ; and 
the poet of these latter days who set a-ring- 
ing that thrilling peal at Christmas, hath he 
not learnt the secret of the bells ? But 
for the sweetest and most tender heart- 
searching reflection about bell-music, I turn 
to the most melodious of singers : 

* Those pleasant hours have pass'd away, 
And many a heart that then was gay 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells.' 

I suppose these lines are known to nearly 
every man, woman, and child in the land. 
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There is a deep, fervent human pulsation in 
them which takes hold of me and buries my 
face in my hands. But in my agony the 
future comes to my aid. Moore left out of 
his poem the sweeter bells that ring above 
the world, the heavenly music of the better 
land. The old bell-founders never forget 
this. Their inscriptions always direct the 
thoughts of the earthly pilgrim to the better 
land. 

I understand the bells. We understand 
each other. Sometimes I think there are 
spirits among them. It is an ancient thought, 
full of poetic fancy and mystery. The pass- 
ing bell in old times was rung just as the 
soul was parting from the body, to scare 
away the fiends. 

There is a story told in the valley that 
a hundred years ago, on the death of a 
wicked squire, who had oppressed the poor, 
a fiend took possession of the passing bell. 
When the ringer went to do his solemn 
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office, he found the demon sitting on the 
bell. A dozen strong men went to pull the 
rope, but ten thousand men could not have 
overpowered that terrible shape. Pensax 
may be said to have matriculated for simi- 
lar honours. We shall see how far he pro- 
gressed by and by. We have the authority 
of his wife for saying that Pensax had good 
impulses. None of us are all bad. Even 
those miserable Triggs, I dare say, have 
their generous moments, when the divine 
light gHmmers through then- darkened na- 
tures. 

There must be a marvellous sensation of 
delight and glory in the jubilatory clashing 
and hammering and clanging and joyful 
turbulence of a grand marriage peal. To 
be a bridegroom bearing away from the 
altar the woman of your choice amidst 
flowers and cheering and the strains of the 
Wedding March ; to see your horses pranc- 
ing, and to hear the bells pealing out; to 
know that you will carry that sweet maiden 
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to a noble home, to offer her luxury arid 
pomp ; to give her all that the imagination 
can paint and the heart desire. 

Riches do not always give happiness, it 
is true. Very often they do not. That is 
because riches do not always fall into good 
hands. God makes some people rich to 
show His heavenly contempt of wealth. 

0, if I could have played the prince to 
Ruth ! I would have had Wulstan covered 
with roses. . She should have had an atmo- 
sphere of perfume distilled for her. The 
bells should have rung such peals as ear 
never heard. She should have had such 
pageantry as even the days of the Wulstan 
priors could not hav€ equalled. And at the 
end she should have been received at her 
own castle with a cloud of servitors, amidst 
a blaze of trumpets. The rivers should have 
run wine. No extravagance in invention 
could have been equal to what my soul 
would have offered her. 

I know how worldly this is ; I know that 
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it is wrong, that it is sinful — as sinful as the 
Captain's defiance of the warning billows of 
Tintagel ; I should have done it, neverthe- 
less. Perhaps a kind and gracious Provi- 
dence has afflicted me in consequence. We 
sin in imagination as well as in act. 

My poor dear Ruth ! The bells did not 
ring at our wedding. It was thought best 
that we should go quietly to church, and 
keep our joy to ourselves; and I question 
if all the bells on earth had rung, and all 
the fountains spouted champagne, whether 
we should have been any happier. 

We were married in the old parish 
church where I preached my first sermon. 

The spring sunshine streamed in through 
the open doorway. 

There never was a more lovely bride, 
never a happier bridegroom. 

We were married from the Rev. Canon 
Molineau's. Only a few personal friends 
were invited. Masters and his sister were 
present. Miss Masters and a school friend 
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of Ruth's were bridesmaids. Masters was 
my best man. Molineau gave Ruth away. 
Mrs. Stamford was at the breakfast. Fen- 
ton was there also. He proposed the toast 
of 'The Bridesmaids' in a very piquant 
speech. Molineau and my father both 
spoke, and there was a solemnity in my 
father's manner which for a few minutes 
threw the company back upon mournful 
thoughts. 

I said what my heart prompted me to 
say when the toast of the morning was pro- 
posed. 

There were, I suppose, about five-and- 
twenty guests present. 

I see the happy picture now, and smell 
the perfume of the freshly-gathered violets 
which crowded the table. 

Mr. Molineau' s sister, a stately spinster, 
who had vowed never to marry as long as 
the Canon remamed single, did the honours 
of the house most gracefully, and, when we 
left, shed tears over Ruth with an appar- 
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ently genuine sensation of sympathy and 
affection, which I remember now with 
gratitude. 

The shoes came after us in a shower. 

What a happy cahn it was when we 
were alone, whirling through green lanes 
to a village station four miles from Wul- 
stan! 

Euth laid her dear hand in mine. We 
were too happy for words. 

There had been tears in Ruth's eyes — 
tears of joy and sorrow. The remembrance 
of other days had been too much for both 
of us. The closing good wishes and affec- 
tionate speeches at the Canon fell upon 
hearts already overflowing with gratitude 
and love. 

When we were clear of the house, and 
Wulstan was retreating behind the trees, 
the calm was like a summer dream of hap- 
piness, full of drowsy perfumes and the 
sound of running brooks. 

Ruth's hand lay in mine, and it seemed 
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as if all the end and aim of life was accom- 
plished. 

While the carriage containing that happy 
couple of true lovers travels through the 
Wulstan lanes and over the long white 
highway dotted with village homesteads, let 
me say that my father and a mysterious 
lady had made domestic arrangements for 
us on the Thames near Hammersmith. The 
mysterious lady was Mrs. Pensax. By her 
express wish she had undertaken to super- 
intend the furnishing of our house. Some 
few questions had been submitted to Ruth 
early in the New Year, and a few points 
had also been referred to me ; but the com- 
pact was that Mrs. Pensax and my father 
should charge themselves with the furnish- 
ing of ' The Cottage.' We were not to see 
it until we went home. Mary Oswald — 
Mrs. Pensax, I should say — ^begged us to 
grant her this favour. It would be some- 
thing for her to do. She would come over 
to England without any one knowing ex- 
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cept my father, and we were to keep her 
secrete I need hardly say that we did . re- 
ligiously keep her secret. 

My father, early in the New Year,, 
between January and the spring when we 
were married, frequently went to and fro 
between Wulstan and London, and his mess- 
ages frcnn Mary to Euth were a source of 
great interest and pleasure to her. My 
father would have taken her to town, but 
Mary opposed this proposition. 

A subject of much discussion at the Old 
House had been whether Pensax should be 
invited to the wedding. The decision was^ 
unanimous against him. He had called upon 
my father once or twice, but chiefly in con- 
nection with business relating to the Dean's 
affairs, in which my father had some private 
interest. I noticed that these visits had 
greatly disturbed my father. 

The handsome present which Pensax had 
promised on my marriage never arrived. I 
was glad at the time that it did not. It 
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would have embarrassed me. I had not 
made up my mind whether Euth ought to 
return any gift which he might have sent. 
Euth had many presents. They were to be 
forwarded to London after us, for Mrs. 
Pensax to arrange in our new home. 

We spent the honeymoon at Boulogne. 

I have heard of people who marry and 
tire of each other's society. I can well 
imagine that men and women who marry 
for other motives than those which should 
prompt two young people to dedicate their 
lives to one another, find what is called 
the honeymoon grow irksome. To me and 
Euth it was a foretaste of heaven. To be 
in each other's society always, was some* 
thing beyond all our dreams, something so 
strangely happy. When I think that Pensax 
and his minions helped to bring this delicious 
dream to an end, my soul grows dark and 
the Devil has power over me. 

The philosophy of courtship and marriage, 
as it is generally understood, were changed. 
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I think, in the case of myself and Ruth. 
Until the lady of his heart has become his 
own beyond power of separation, the lover 
is unremitting in his attentions, and lavish 
in his adoration. Possession gives him the 
right to relaxation in this respect. Married, 
the bridegroom assumes another part. He 
may be none the less kind, but he wears at 
once his new power, and the love and com- 
panionship of courtship assume the character 
of friendly association. I suppose this is 
natural and good, as a rule — ^good for all 
parties. It would hardly be consistent with 
this work-a-day world that a man and 
woman should be continually under the in- 
fluence of that sentimental heat which glows 
with so much happy warmth before marriage. 
The man has work to do. He has the battle 
of life to fight. Duty steps in and cools 
the heat of love. The world is before the 
married couple. They begin to feel their 
responsibilities. Much of the romance is 
over. Well, if the woman understands the 

VOL. II. c 
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change and ascribes it not to altered affec- 
tion. The man has had his boyish holiday, 
his summer time, his dream of bliss. Rent- 
day and the tax-gatherer bring him face to 
face with life's realities. The great fight 
has begun; but there should be pleasant 
evening hours when wife and husband may 
sit down and dream the old times over again. 

A village is the safest home of love. I 
know old men and women in the valley who 
can hardly be said to have come out of their 
youthful dreams of happiness, except for a 
few hours now and then, when farming 
affairs go wrong. Sunday is always a 
supremely happy day with them, and I 
thank God that He has permitted me to 
minister to the minds of these simple-hearted 
people. I could not have found another 
spot so pleasant for a half-way resting place 
between this world and the next. 

I once thought I could never have a 
moment's peace away from the sight of her 
footsteps; but now I know that she is with 
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me wherever I am, and 1 often wander 
with her and talk with her in the fields and 
by the river. I hear her footfall on the 
broken paving-stones of the garden. Her 
voice mingles with the patter of the fount- 
am dripping over the stones and gurgling 
through the mosses. And she is never old ; 
she is always the same. Her bright eyes, 
her rounded arms, her bosom sweUing be- 
neath its gauzy covering; her long brown 
hair ; her white teeth ; her musical voice ; 
her tripping feet. I used to think in the 
early days of our marriage that some day 
she would be old. These thoughts were 
the outcome of the sinister criticism of 
philosophers who discoursed of beauty. I 
defied age to quench my love, or her beauty. 
There is beauty in age itself, I said ; and 
then we have our past. But Ruth never 
had silver locks. Time himself would have 
been moved at his own work had he been 
compelled to leave the marks of his hand 
upon that dear head. ' The good die first,' 
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the poet saith, and ' the reaper telleth not 
alone the bearded grain, but the flowers 
that grow between.' There was a time when 
I did not understand Wordsworth. I have 
found out lately that he is the poet of old 
age. Longfellow, too, has much command 
over the heart and the affections. There is 
consolation deep and true in his ' Voices of 
the Night.' 

I remember now that the favourite poets 
of our honeymoon at Boulogne were Moore, 
Gray, Scott, Byron, and Macpherson; we 
never deserted Ossian, even during our 
happiest hours. 

We stayed at an old-fashioned hotel near 
the dock-basin. I think it was called the 
H6tel des Bains. It had many of the 
characteristics of an English hotel. There 
was a large square court-yard shut in by 
huge gates. You looked out upon the street 
through a lattice. At the back of the hotel 
was the harbour. There were seats in the 
hotel yard. We often sat there and saw 
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the diligences come and go. In the early 
morning we used to open our sitting-room 
window and enjoy the quiet of .the .place. 
We had a suite of rooms on the ground floor, 
at the left-hand side of the quadrangle. 
There was a separate entrance to these 
rooms. We had our own key, and came 
and went at our pleasure. The rooms 
were furnished with the quaint elegance of 
French fashion, and yet had the substantial 
character of English pride of wood and 
carving. Although we were staying in the 
hotel, we were quite alone, as, indeed, we 
were in Boulogne quite alone ; our imper- 
fect speaking-knowledge of French cutting 
us off from general conversation. For the 
time being we were alone in the world; 
alone with our love, our memories, our 
books, and the sea. 

It seemed to be early summer at Bou- 
logne, although the month was April. The 
sun had a July warmth. They told us at 
the hotel that the town was very quiet. 
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There was a freshness about the appearance 
of the place which seemed to be in delightful 
unison with our happiness. The sea rolled 
in crisply and with a surging noise. The 
sound comes back to me now in the whisper- 
ing of the elms at evening. The white 
houses of the town, the picturesque fish- 
women, the gay little French soldiers — all 
were in keeping with our new position 
towards each other. Life seemed altogether 
a new experience, now. To be in a foreign 
land was to add to the aovelty of our com- 
panionship. I cannot imagine any condition 
of being that could aflPbrd a higher state of 
happiness than that early experience of 
married life. It is not, I believe, given to 
all men and women to find the bliss we 
found. The way to the nuptial temple of 
joy is through the path of virtue. Man's 
footsteps are only rigidly maintained in that 
direction by true and early love. It is a 
blessing when two people pUght their troth 
in youth. 
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One morning, sitting beside Ruth on the 
beach, I told her all about my visit to Pen- 
sax's house, bringing out more particularly 
the humorous incidents of the time. There 
was no one near to criticise what we did, so 
I acted my story, giving Ruth an illustra- 
tion of Mrs. Trigg's side-way walk, Peter 
Trigg's cat-like manner, and Pensax's shuf- 
fling gait. For a moment it seemed as if 
the narrative would rather depress Ruth's 
spirits than excite her mirth. There was 
hesitation in her smile. My description of 
the strange joint that was neither a bird nor 
a fish decided her. She laughed heartily 
at the long finger which pointed to Trigg. 
But I found that Ruth had endured much 
that was unpleasant at the hands of Mrs. 
Trigg. 

'When first she came to the Deanery 
she was very obsequious,' Ruth said pre- 
sently; 'but eventually she assumed quite 
an air of fashion and authority. I remember 
one incident which would make a companion 
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picture to your sketch of the scene in Mrs. 
Trigg's room, when she gave you the cherry 
brandy. Mrs. Trigg sent to ask if I would 
oblige her by kindly coming to her room for 
a few minutes. I found Mrs. Trigg dressed, 
evidently for a ball, surveying herself in a 
mirror which had been brought out of the 
drawing-room. Mr. Peter Trigg was sitting 
on the edge of a chair.' 

^Was this at the Deanery?' I said reflec- 
tively. 

' If you are going to receive my sketch 
in that sober fashion, George, we will talk 
of something else,' said Ruth. 

' Go on, my darling,' I said. 

'The cook had assisted Mrs. Trigg to 
dress, and the result was very curious. 
"Miss Ruth," said Mrs. Trigg, "don't I look 
a fright ? I can't get my dress to suit me 
anyhow. I am going to the Mayor's ball ; 
it is the first time we have been invited, 
and I want to go as^ distangy as I can, and 
here I am a perfect fright, and the cook 
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says she is sure if you would be so kind you 
could give me a finishing touch." " Yes, 
Miss Ruth, if you please, ma'am," said the 
cook. "I do not think I can help you, Mrs. 
Trigg,'' I said ; " perhaps your head would 
look a little better with less ornamentation ; 
take that feather on the right side away, for 
example." " No, pardon me, I do not think 
that would be an improvement; it's the 

dress that is not becoming." "You look very 

« 

nice, Maria," said Trigg, who was full of 
admiration for her. " I don't," replied Mrs. 
Trigg. "You do," said Trigg; "you look like 
a dear little duck of a dowager duchess." 
With which remark Peter Trigg jerked him- 
self upon his feet, and flung himself into 
an attitude of admiration which was very 
curious. Even the cook could not restrain 
her laughter without the active assistance 
of her apron. " I don't look like a dowager 
duchess," said Mrs. Trigg ; " I look like a jam 
roly-poly pudding tied round the middle 
with a string ;" and then, bursting into tears, 
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Mrs. Trigg flung herself upon a chair, and 
Trigg went down upon his knees to console 
her. 1 thought it was time for me to 
retire.' 

' I tiiink so too/ I said. 

' You don't laugh,' said Ruth. ^ I have 
not told the story well ; but if you could 
have seen Mrs. Trigg's poor head covered 
with feathers, and her poor shoulders burst- 
ing out of a bundle of green satin, with 
that long, thin figure of her husband, like a 
demoralised Don Quixote, on his knees, you 
would certainly have laughed. It would 
make a very humorous picture. I am not 
good at figures, but I will make a sketch 
of it.' 

' 1 am laughing, Ruth. I can see every 
detail of the scene as you describe it ; but 
it is not pleasant, is it, dear, to think of 
those people being at the Deanery ?' 

' Then we will not talk of them, George ; 
let us take this boat which is coming round 
by the pier, and sail out as far as that long 
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streak of light on the water. Ah ! now the 
colour has gone out. How wonderfully the 
sea changes !' 

I hailed the boat, and presently her two 
sailor -like occupants ran her ashore. I 
lifted Ruth on board, and we were soon 
gliding out to sea. 

I seem to stand on the shore now, gaz- 
ing at the vessel. The sun shines upon it. 
I see the tiny thing in the distance moving 
athwart the changing shadows on the sea. 
The crisp waves roll upon the shore and 
break at my feet. I smell the salty breath 
of the wind. The boat returns, and I see 
myself walking along the quiet streets of 
Boulogne with my bride. I did not care 
to hear her talk of the Triggs. My pride 
in Ruth and my love for her were outraged 
at the thought that these persons had Hved 
in a comer of the Deanery, and had dared 
to assume anything approaching to fami- 
liarity with the late Dean's daughter. 

There were about a dozen persons stay- 
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ing at the H6tel des Bains. A chattering lit- 
tle Belgian woman who had charge of our 
rooms told us that these guests dined to- 
gether at tahle-d^hote eY^vy evening at six. 
On the third day after our arrival we re- 
solved to dine with the other occupants of 
the hotel. A cynic might infer by this 
that we were already growing tired of each 
other's society. The truth was, that little 
chattering Belgian woman said we should 
get a better dinner at table-cThSte than we 
could possibly have in our own room. She 
said the menu was altogether more attrac- 
tive. She was a gourmande^ evidently. 
' If you will dine at table-d'hSte^^ she said, 
'I will speak to the cook — ^we are to be 
married shortly — and he will be more than 
usually artistic. Madame must be sure to 
let me know which she considers the most 

successful dish of the dav.' 

./ 

It was a new and pleasant experience, 
this first French dinner. I think we should 
have enjoyed it more if the eyes of the other 
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guests had not been so frequently directed 
towards us. Ruth had made a most suc- 
cessful toilette. When I took her into the 
dining - room, a sensation of astonishment 
filled the room. I felt proud of this spon- 
taneous admiration of my wife. We com- 
pared notes upon each dish for the satisfac- 
tion of our singular little waiting- woman. 
The dinner was excellent. 

Coflfee was served at small tables in the 
courtyard, where the gentlemen smoked 
cigars. A fat, round-faced priest, with full 
lips and a large mouth, the picture of a 
gourmand^ sat near us and talked of the de- 
lights of the table. He spoke English, and 
praised our poultry and beer. He hoped 
Englishmen would some day learn to eat. 
Every subject was discussed through its 
gourmandise relations. Talking of 1815, 
he said, when the Allies entered Paris, the 
money which they spent in eating and drink- 
ing paid the war indemnity. V^ry made 
his fortune ; Achard did likewise ; Beauvil- 
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liers made two fortunes, and a celebrated 
restaurateur in the Palais Royal sold 13,000 
petits pdtes every day. He was amused at 
my description of English port, and resented 
my praises of old English cookery. Notic- 
ing the little Belgian waiting-woman come 
out and speak to my wife, he praised her 
taste and judgment, said she had been a 
lady in her own country, and that her 
alliance with the cook at this hotel had 
given an additional piquancy to the chefs 
sauces, which was a theme of daily congra- 
tulation among the guests who knew the 
house well. 

I confess to myself, in these latter days 
of my life, that the cooking in an English 
gentleman's house has some very special 
features of excellence. There never was 
wine equal to the Deanery port. 

After this first introduction to the gen- 
eral table at the hotel, we found the dinner- 
bell a pleasant sound. A happy idle time, I 
could not help feeling, once or twice, would 
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have endangered the activity of my mind. 
The French breakfast and the luxurious 
dinner have a tendency towards sensualism. 
I lately read Brillat-Savarin's La Physio- 
logie du Goitt^ and was a little scandalised 
to find myself sympathising with some of 
this epicure's enthusiasm concerning la 
gourmandise. The book brought back to 
me the atmosphere of that quadrangle at 
Boulogne, the taste of the coflfee, the per- 
fume of the cigars, and Ruth smiling at the 
exuberant similes of the French priest, who 
said in nothing was our gratitude to the 
Creator more practically shown than in a 
hearty enjoyment of life. His definition of 
life was eating and drinking. 

Where is he now, that old priest of Bou- 
logne ? And the little Belgian woman, and 
the cook, and the two sailors who used to 
take those two happy lovers sailing in the 
bay ? And the fishermen with their naked 
feet, and the little soldiers, and the atten- 
tive shopkeepers, and the men loitering on 
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the pier to see the steamer come in once or 
twice a week from Folkestone ? Have they 
each found their separate heavens? Or are 
they awaiting that promised sound of the 
last trump? 



CHAPTER 11. 

OUB COTTAGE BY THE THAMES. 

If it were not for the drawback of our 
physical nature, imagination might defy 
time,, poverty, and death. Imagination is 
as potent as the slave of the lamp was, ex- 
cept in the matter of physical enjoyment. 
The spirit in the fairy tale could supply his 
master with food, raiment, and gold. Ima- 
gination cannot satisfy the cravings of hun- 
ger. It cannot protect the body from the 
biting winds of winter. It cannot satisfy 
the demands of greedy creditors. But 
apart from these drawbacks of its earthly 
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home, the mind soars above time and space, 
defies the oblivion of the grave, gives back 
to our arms our first love, revives the hal- 
cyon days of our youth. 

• At this moment the reflective interroga- 
tories of my last chapter affect me not. I 
know what the answer must be. When I 
asked myself these sad questions, I put my 
hand before my eyes and shut out the pic- 
ture. I laid my pen aside and prepared my 
paper for the next chapter. I shut out 
Boulogne fi'om my sight. I took up ano- 
ther slide for memory's lantern. I turned 
down the lamp. I heaped fresh coals on 
the fire. I walked about the room. I 
hetod the autumn wind sobbing and sigh- 
ing among the elms. I heard the rush of 
the river as it swept between its sedgy 
banks in the valley. I heard the ' trailing 
garments' of Somnus and saw the Dreams 
standing beside the black-curtained throne 
of feathers. Night was gradually taking 
possession of my senses. But all suddenly 
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Imagination led me back again to the ocean. 
Imagination trimmed her lamp, unwilling 
that I should leave that white city of the 
sea where I had a foretaste of the heaven 
to come. I sat down again at my desk. 
The old parsonage library disappeared; the 
night wind was simply the murmur of the 
sea ; I was sitting on the beach at Boulogne 
with my bride. 

This sensation of rejuvenescence is, thank 
Heaven ! no new experience to me. 

The escaped prisoner of Godwin's ro- 
mance possessed an elixir no more powerful 
than that combined action of memory and 
imagination which makes me young again 
in these autumn days. The fugitive from 
the Inquisition, on the evening when he 
entered Mordecai's house, looked fourscore. 
What he beheld the next morning was him- 
self as he had appeared on the day of his 
marriage — the eyes, the hair, every circum- 
stance, point by point the same. He had 
leaped a gulf of thirty-two years ; I leap a 
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gulf as wide with the aid of Imagination's 
elixir — unless I have lost count of time in 
this peaceful valley. But I am only young 
in thought, in memory, in imagination, in 
my love for that saint-like vision of beauty 
that belongs to my early memory of Cathe- 
dral chimes and meadow-sweet. 

' Ruth,' I said, ^ this is our last day in 
Boulogne ; to-morrow we go home.' 

The sea rose and fell as I spoke, and 
then crept lovingly towards Ruth, as if it 
S3nnpathised with that first yearning for 
home and was ready to carry us there. 

^ Yes; I long to go, George,' she said, 
her eyes sparkling and her face glowing 
mth anticipation. 

^ Our home,' I said; 'is there not some- 
thing sweet and musical and full of joy in 
that word ''home,'' as we use it now?' 

'It is altogether like a dream to me,' 
Ruth said; 'less real, I sometimes think, 
than one of my own pictures. It is like 
something I have read of or sketched ; I 
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can hardly think it is I who am so happy. 
But we must give up dreaming, George. 
Only think what a busy little woman I 
must be as mistress of " The Cottage'' 1' 

^ Do you know anything about house- 
keeping, Ruth?' I asked, smiling at the 
pretty concern she evinced in regard to 
her new duties. 

^I hope I do, George; you shall see. 
Let us run over our work, George. Mary 
has engaged two servants — a cook and a 
housemaid.' 

^That will not be sufficient for you, 
Ruth?' I said interrogatively. 

' Quite, George ; quite sufficient, George. 
You do not know what a practical interest 
I take in household aflfairs. Moreover, if 
we are extravagant, we shall have nothing 
to give to the poor; and a curate's wife, 
though she will not be expected to give 
much away, must stUl do something to 
help those who are in necessity and tribu- 
lation.' 
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^You shall have every opportunity to 
gratify the dictates of your kind heart, 
Ruth. I am going to be quite a mercenary 
fellow in the way of making money. Fen- 
ton tells me I shall have no difficulty in 
obtaining some important literary engage- 
ments. I was great in English composition 
at school and at college. It is true that 
kind of knowledge was not thought much 
of either at Wulstan or Oxford ; but Fenton 
tells me it is in great request on the London 
press.' 

* Mr. Fenton is an author, is he not ? 

' Yes, a writer of fiction, I think. I am 
ashamed to say I have not read his books. 
How is it, Euth, we seem to feel less interest 
in an author's work, when we know the man 
himself apart altogether from his books ?' 

' If you read a book and admire it very 
much without knowing the author person- 
ally,' said Ruth,/ it is a delightful experi- 
ence to make the author's acquaintance 
afterwards.' 
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' Fenton is a very successful man/ I said, . 
thinking how I could increase my income 
by literary industry ; * he edits a publication 
of some importance, and is the author of 
several works which find great favour with 
the booksellers.' 

^You will meet many men of note in 
London, George; it is a long-established 
fancy of yours to live in London ?' 

' It is, Ruth ; I sometimes think Desprey 
stirred my ambition in that direction. Ah, 
I forget, you did not know Desprey ; he was 
a very clever, enterprising, manly fellow; 
a school friend of mine at Wulstan. Then 
my father, as you know, was fond of Lon- 
don ; he used to take pleasure in describ- 
ing its gaieties, its pictures, its artists, its 
authors, its shows, its music, its crowds, its 
life, its bustle, and the thousand other 
things that go to make up an imperial 
city.' 

* Shall we see much of London ?' Ruth 
asked, looking out into the bay, where a 
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cluster of smacks with brown sails were 
slumbering on the water. 

*I hope so, my dear; we shall be so 
very happily placed on the Thames. When 
we are tired of London, we can make ex- 
cursions upon that king of rivers, and cul- 
tivate our knowledge of its strange ro- 
mantic history, and visit the haunts of the 
poet and painter who have added their own 
to the story of the flood.' 

*When shall you write your sermons, 
George?' 

' When you are painting, Ruth.' 

'But I shall have little time for paint- 
ing,' said Ruth, thinking, no doubt, of a 
hundred household duties to which she 
would devote herself. 

'My dear Ruth, one of my father's 
strongest injunctions to me when I robbed 
the world of Art of its priestess, as he called 
you, was that I would never encourage you 
to lay aside your brushes and palette for a 
day.' 
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* Your dear father's wishes shall be 
obeyed, George,' said Ruth, ' as if they were 
your own. I will find time to transcribe 
some of the prettiest bits on the Thames. 
What an odd man and wife we shall be, 
George ! It will be like playing at marriage 
and housekeeping.' 

I know not how long we sat by the sea 
on this last day at Boulogne, prattling, like 
a couple of birds, of our nest by the Thames. 

Table-cChote was played out by the time 
we got back to the hotel. The sun had 
goiie down upon the old-fashioned hostelrie. 
The men had smoked their last cigars in the 
court-yard. The women had disappeared. 
Even the fat priest who sang the praises of 
eating had carried his jolly face away. 

We had a very late dinner in our own 
room, the little Belgian waiting- woman giv- 
ing us Sipoularde de Bresse which her cher 
ami had prepared by her direction. The 
incident brings back to my memory Sava- 
rin's capital story of the dijeuner dhMres 
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— Men selU et bride. Memory plays this 
kind of trick upon me now and then. It is 
an occasional triumph of the flesh over the 
spirit. I see the comfortable old room now, 
lighted by half a dozen wax candles. Ruth 
would have charmed Savarin. She was 
a glorious picture at the table. Perfectly 
natural and charmingly frank, she confessed 
that sjie was hungry. She entered into a 
variety of details, during our repast, with 
the waiting- woman, concerning the dressing 
of certain dishes, Savarin has described a 
pretty graceful lady at table which would 
fit my darling admirably, ethereal as she 
was intellectually. Her napkin is well 
placed, says the Frenchman; one of her 
hands rests on the table ; the other, armed 
with a fork, conveys delicate morsels to her 
mouth ; her eyes sparkle ; her lips are ver- 
milion ; her conversation is agreeable ; every 
movement is graceful ; she is irresistible. 

Madame la Beige was in ecstasies at the 
compliment which we paid to the chef in our 
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enjoyment of the dinner ; and I think I 
loved Ruth all the more for having an appe- 
tite. 

We sat over that white table, on the 
first floor of the quadrangle, for two hours, 
and we talked about old times. I rallied 
Ruth on the little she ate when we first dined 
together, and insisted upon her taking cura- 
90a with her coffee, and no cream, according 
to the advice of our French clerical Mend 
of la tahle-dhote. Ruth was very merry, 
and set me laughing immensely at a small 
note-book of sketches which she had made 
during those few odd moments when I had 
left her alone while I wrote letters or posted 
them, or went out to bring home some little 
luxury in the way of flowers or perfume for 
her. 

The priest occupied an important place 
in Ruth's sketch-book ; and she had caught 
the special characteristics of the hotel visi- 
tors with a peculiar power of humour that 
sent me into an ecstasy of mirth. Ruthwaa 
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half ashamed of her performance. Did I 
not think it unkind on her part to burlesque 
these people who had been so courteous to 
us? Did I not think this particular phase 
of Art a degradation of Art ? Did I not 
think it unwomanly, unwifely? She laid 
a score of charges against herself for this 
exercise of her pencil, every one of which I 
kissed away, vowing that the guests ought 
to be proud, and would be proud even, of 
being caricatured by so charming a hand. 
But they were not caricatures, these remi- 
niscences in Ruth's sketch-book; they were 
portraits with the faintest exaggerations of 
the special characteristics of each person. 
Until then Ruth had never shown any 
marked success in figure drawing. But 
her genius had no bounds. 

When dinner was really at an end Ruth 
sat down to a little square piano and played 
some sweet compositions, which were the 
work of an old cathedral organist of the 
previous century. 
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I am not a musician, and do not under- 
stand the diflferent characteristics of musical 
writings, but I have a vague remembrance 
of Ruth's playing on that last night at Bou- 
logne. It must have been descriptive mu- 
sic, and I note it in my memory as full of 
reminiscences of waving corn, and running 
brooks, and the voices of girl^. 

Ah, me, that last night at Boulogne ! 

If Marguerite had been the early love 
of Faust, he might well be forgiven for that 
awful bargain with Mephistopheles. What 
vision could tempt me from my love ? My 
soul has been true to her in thought, and 
word, and deed since first Fate stamped her 
image on my heart. Could I look forward 
to that second meeting if it wiere not so ? 
My half dried-up heart flames into new life 
at thought of that meeting again in the new 
land. One night I saw myself laid out; 
saw this poor decayed shell lying still and , 
silent. Above, in a radiant halo of light, I 
saw two figures looking down upon the old 
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man as if they pitied him for the troubles 
he had suffered. I looked up. The two fig- 
ures were myself and Ruth, boy and girl, 
as we were, when I stood beside her in the 
mowing grass at Tokeston. 

I accept the cherished vision, and calmly 
. wait Heaven's promised reward of hope, and 
patience, and virtue. 

' Welcome home !' leaps into my memory 
like a voice out of the darkness. 'Welcome 
home!' The two cheering words of my 
father and Mrs. Pensax standing at the 
door of *The Cottage' on a bright May 
morning. 

We had slept at an hotel near London 
on the previous night, having arrived late 
from Folkestone by the coach. In the 
morning we drove to ' The Mall.' There 
is little change even now in that well-re- 
membered spot. A long row of grand old 
houses, looking out of their top windows, 
through a cluster of giant elms, on the 
Thames. Between the houses and the river 
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there was a carriage road and footway ; and 
between the trees and the river there were 
several water-gates, at which many a gallant 
freight had landed in the days of chivalry 
and romance. At the farthest end of The 
Mall, standing back from the other houses, 
was ' The Cottage.' It was quite as old as 
its neighbours, and had balustrades on the 
top; it was also as imposing in its way, 
though more modest in its pretensions. It 
stood farther back from the river than 
the houses more immediately adjoining it, 
and cultivated a hedge of tall evergreens, 
behind which the entrance seemed to hide 
itself. There was a garden in front full of 
such flowers as Ruth loved. Her sister had 
planted them. In the balcony which ran 
along the wide, old-fashioned window there 
was a variety of plants and flowers which 
• looked like a living part of the ivy that crept 
round the window-sills, and hung in fes- 
toons of green leaves on the balcony. 

When our coach stopped before the 
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house on that May morning, Mrs. Pensax 
was the first to welcome us. Ruth flung 
herself into her sister's arms, and my father, 
wringing my hand, the tears standing in 
his eyes, said, * Welcome home, welcome 
home ! And God bless you !' 

Ruth and Mary disappeared, and my 
father conducted me into what he called 
the library-painting room. I squeezed his 
hand again, as I noted his affection and 
thoughtftdness exemplified in the contents 
of the room and their arrangement. It was 
a large square apartment, accessible fi-om a 
landing on the staircase through an old oak 
doorway. On the right as you entered was 
a set of ebony bookshelves, filled with the 

authors I loved — many of the books my 
own, brought from dear old Sidbree House. 
Ossian was there in a new Russia leather 
binding. A favourite quarto edition of 
Shakespeare was ranged in volumes next to 
Fielding and Massinger and Ford. Then 
there were Don Quixote^ Thomson's Seasons^ 
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the Cabinet Poets^ Sharpens British Theatre^ a 
fine edition of the Writings of the Fathers^ a 
superb Virgil, a rare edition of Dante, and 
the old family Bible of the Himbletons, with 
the names of my grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers and their children's children 
down to my own name. I have the book 
now. The record was continued on that 
day; for I sat down there and then, and 
wrote Ruth's name in it, and where we were 
married, and when. 

On the opposite side of the room there 
was a large open fireplace. On one side 
was placed Ruth'^s piano, from the Deanery ; 
on the other, a cushioned seat, over which 
my father had hung his famous picture of 
Robin of Portingale's wife. On that side of 
the room where the entrance was, the wall 
was covered with pictures, chiefly by Ruth 
and my father, and a comfortable old-fash- 
ioned sofa full of cushions. In the centre 
of the room stood an easel and a small oak 
cabinet for colours and brushes, crayons, 
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pencils, and all kinds of dramng and paint- 
ing materials. The other side of the room 
was almost entirely occupied by a window. 
The blind was down when we entered. 
The maroon-coloured curtains were drawn 
on either side, half enveloping a pair of 
statuettes — a fawn and satyr. When I had 
looked at almost everything, and expressed 
my delight and astonishment a hundred 
times, my father drew up the blind, and 
there burst upon me a scene of enchant- 
ment. I saw, through a perfect bower of 
spring flowers, the river Thames, the king 
of rivers, 'the most loved of all the ocean's 
sons.' 

' This is indeed a paradise !' exclaimed 
Ruth, bursting into the room, flushed with 
excitement. 'What a beautiful room! what 
a glorious view ! And that is the Thdmes ! 
I never was in such a splendid little house. 
Have you seen the dining-room, George ? 
0, my dear Mary, it is impossible to find 
words to thank you. And, Mr. Himbleton 
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— ^father, I am overwhelmed with your 
goodness.' 

Mrs. Pensax gazed at us all with a face 
of calm satisfaction. She was not much 
altered. She looked more grave than when 
I saw her last, and less proud. Her face 
had a kindlier expression in it than for- 
merly. There was a softness in the eye 
which touched your heart with an untold 
story. 

Dressed in deep mourning, her fair com- 
plexion struck me as fairer and more beau- 
tiful than ever. 

' It makes me very happy that you are 
pleased with the arrangements which Mr. 
Himbleton and I have made for you, Kuth,' 
said Mrs. Pensax, kissing my wife. 

* Nay,' said my father, * I have simply 
been Mary's subordinate officer.' 

* Who, sir, furnished this very room, the 
choicest apartment in the house ?' said Mrs. 
Pensax. 

' I had a hand in this, I confess,' said 
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my father, looking round with a certain air 
of pride and pleasure. 

'Your father, George Himbleton, fur- 
nished and arranged this room himself even 
to the curtains ; but we will not discuss the 
subject farther. Dinner is ready, and Pm 
sure we are all ready for it. Come, George, 
your arm.' 

As we went down to dinner, I pressed 
Mrs. Pensax's white hand to my lips, and 
told her that I was the happiest man in the 
world, and she the kindest of women. 

It was a solid oak staircase down which 
we passed, with panelled walls that .repeated 
themselves, only more elaborately, in the 
dining-room itself. The ceiling was oak 
also, picked out here and there with dark 
gold and red ornamentation. The furni- 
ture was of black oak and crimson leather. 
The table was laid and furnished in the 
most perfect taste, with a correct blending 
of the Himbleton and the Oswald arms en- 
graved upon the silver. 
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' Your economical ideas, Ruth, pre- 
vented me from engaging more than two 
servants, but I think you must have ano- 
ther ; and I would advise a page,' said Mrs. 
Pensax, when we were alone at dessert; 
which remark led to a sparkling dialogue 
upon servants and housekeeping, inter- 
spersed with some pleasant sallies about 
the romantic pages of ancient ballads. 

Mrs. Pensax explained to us that she 
should leave us the next day, and my father 
had arranged to go home at the same time. 
We remonstrated with both of them, but 
found both equally firm in their resolution. 
Mrs. Pensax said young married people 
were best left to themselves at this early 
stage of housekeeping ; in addition to which 
reason she had others even more important 
that rendered her departure necessary. 
Moreover, the vessel which she had to take 
left the London Docks in the evening, and 
my father had undertaken to see her on 
board. 
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I soon discovered that it was useless 
attempting to influence our guests. 

On the following day we were alone in 
our nest on the Thames. In the afternoon 
we went out to explore the neighbourhood, 
and call upon the Vicar. 

As we returned I saw Peter Trigg creep 
aside from the path near 'The Cottage,' and 
disappear behind one of the fine old elms 
which to this day throw their long shadows 
over the houses in The Mall. 

It was for that night a shock to my hap- 
piness, this apparition of the Pensax house- 
hold. 

I saw that Ruth had not noticed Trigg, 
and I did not tell her what I had seen. I 
seemed to have gathered in this unexpected 
appearance a clue to Mrs. Pensax's depar- 
ture. Trigg was evidently a spy upon ' The , 
Cottage.' I thought of him many times 
during the night. I had no reason to fear 
him, and yet a vague sense of alarm came 
upon me — something that carried me back 
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to the day when I first heard him say Mr. 
Pensax was a kind man. 

I was careful on that first night, when I 
was alone with my wife in our own house, 
to lock and bar all the doors. There was 
not a fastening that I did not examine. I 
told Ruth this was one of the small details 
of a husband's duty, more as an acknow- 
ledgment of responsibility than anything 
else ; and we had a long, pleasant conversa- 
tion about the mutual and individual duties 
of husband and wife. Notwithstanding all 
my care, I woke up at midnight and saw 
Peter Trigg getting through the window. 
It was only a dream, but dreams have struck 
terror into stouter hearts than mine. It 
was an omen of evil, the shadow of that 
sinister figure falling upon our bridal cham- 
ber. 



CHAPTER III. 



I 



THE FIRST BLARE OF THE TRUMPETS. 

I HAD a whole spring and summer of such 
happiness as I fear rarely falls to the lot of 
mortals. 

Nature herself seemed bent on contri- 
buting to the felicity of my married life. 
The spring was bright and full of joyous 
promise. The summer came in with a lap- 
ful of roses. There never had been so 
glorious a spring, never a more delightful 
summer. Our cottage fairly budded and 
blossomed. It was clothed in flowers. 
Swallows came and built on the chimney 
stack. Butterflies competed with the colours 
of the flowers in our garden. The river 
passed to and fro as the tide changed, car- 
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rying picturesque vessels out to sea, or 
sending lazy barges i»to the country, where 
the air was fragrant with the smell of 
newly-mown hay. 

Ruth was the central figure of all these 
blissful pictures. Happiness seemed to at- 
tend her footsteps. She was the light of 

that sombre Mall on the Thames. There 

* 

was sunshine in her smile. Everybody ac- 
knowledged it. The Vicar said it was well 
he had no wife, or jealousy might have 
divided the households of the Vicarage and 
*The Cottage.' Mrs. Himbleton was on 
every lip, and, I do believe, in every heart. 
Ruth's was a face that wins confidence and 
afiection at once. She made her way alike 
with rich and poor. Her success was the 
natural triumph of goodness and beauty. 
When these two qualities are combined in 
a woman, she may do what she pleases with 
the world. Women do not always under- 
stand how kindness heightens beauty, how 
modesty sweetens the voice, what a charm 
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true love gives to grace of figure and amia- 
bility of manner. 

You have watched a storm gather in 
the summer, presaged by a bright sky at 
early morn and a dead calm at nooil. I 
have noted these summer tempests in the 
Valley. They are heralded by pleasant 
weather, and when the air is heaviest with 
rich perfumes the tempest bursts, the thun- 
derbolt falls, and darkness covers the earth. 
They are almost worthy of Ossian, those 
lines penned by the bards of the North, who 
tuned their plaintive harps a thousand years 
after Cona's songs were sung. The wind is 
up, they said ; the Spirit of the Mountain 
shrieks. Woods fall from high. The grow- 
ing river roars. The storm drives the horse 
from the hill, the goat, the lowing cow. The 
hunter starts from sleep in his lowly hut. 
He wakes to see the fire decayed, his wet 
dogs smoking round him. Sad on the hill 
the wandering shepherd sits. The trees re- 
sound above him. The stream roars down 
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the rock. Ghosts ride in the storm. Their 
songs are of other worlds. I see Ruth in 
the figure of Darthula. Her hair sighs on 
the ocean's wind ; her robe streams in dusky- 
wreaths. She is like the fair spirit of hea- 
ven looking out of the shadowy mist. She 
has fled, but not from the love of her lord. 
Rest, Darthula, by the river ; rest in peace, 
thou beam of light, till the soul of Nathos 
joins thee in the peaceful land of spirits. 
How my soul cleaves to these songs of the 
ancient bard ! 

It boots not now to tell how happy we 
were. The storm came after the sunshine. 
There are times when I cannot look back on 
the light; when woe has a morbid charm 
for me. I could sit down with Richard in 
the play and talk of graves, of worms and 
epitaphs, make dust my paper, and with 
rainy eyes write sorrow on the bosom of the 
earth. Like Scroop, too, I play the tor- 
turer, by small and small to lengthen out 
the worst that must be spoken. 
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0, who would have thought so fair a 
day could bring a bitter ending? My poor 
Ruth — gentle, tender partner of my joys, 
and ministering angel in my sorrow — if I 
could have had the smallest glimpse into 
that dark cloud that began to gather even 
while we sat in the sun at Boulogne, 1 might 
have stood between thee and the tempest. 
It were useless trying to recall this rebel- 
lious thought. I am but human. In my 
calmer hours I know and feel that God is 
good. As sure as Ulysses was restored to 
the arms of Penelope shall I meet Ruth 
again, not in mine own halls, but in that 
land of everlasting flowers which hungering 
man had dreamed of long before the Lord 
Himself came down from heaven to tell us 
of the many mansions of His Father s king- 
dom. But, God be thanked, He has pre- 
served me from the wiles of Circe and the 
enchantments of Calypso's island. 

The first shadow of the storm that over- 
* whelmed our cottage on the Thames came 
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out of the promotion of the Vicar to an- 
other living. He was succeeded by a 
morose and worldly man, whose first act 
was to rid himself of his predecessor's 
Curate. I call him a worldly man. For 
that matter, was not my chief, the Vicar 
himself, worldly? He had lived among his 
flock on the Thames for many years. It 
was a favourite pulpit theme of his, this 
long-existing association of pastor and flock. 
But when a living worth two hundreds 
more a year was offered, straightway he left 
his flock to another's guidance. A 'call' to 
another parish at a less stipend, you may 
be sure, would not have made him unfaith- 
ful to his old friends. Do I blame him? 
No. But let me make no mistake in re- 
gard to this term ' worldliness.' A stranger 
came, I say, who knew not Joseph. Neither 
did he consider the feelings and opinions of 
the parish. Though every member of the 
parish memorialised the new Vicar to re- 
tain for them the ministrations of the Rev. 
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George Himbletx)n, he held firmly to his 
first decision, and thus began the storm 
that flooded and sacked our homestead. 

I found out Mr. Fenton and offered 
him my pen. I determined to have no 
more to do with the Church. Her bonds 
were sufficiently galling without the addi- 
tion of insult and injury. The new Vicar 
behaved rudely both to myself and my 
wife. It was well for him and for me that 
respect for our calling held my rage in 
check. 

Mr. Fenton heartily promised me all 
the assistance in his power. He came to 
the Mall, and his society started many en- 
tertaining discussions on art and literature. 
It was during one of these early visits that 
he told us, with a frank, mirthful glimmer 
in his eye, how he had fallen in love with 
Ruth on that Christmas Eve at Old Sid- 
bree House; and before the blush which 
this confession started in Ruth's cheeks had 
faded out, he mentioned the day on which 
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he was to be married to Miss Masters. 
Soon afterwards Masters and his sister 
came to see us, and the wedding arrange- 
ments and what our present should be 
occupied the thoughts of Ruth and myself 
for many an hour. 

When these latter incidents had created 
a diversion in my mind in respect of the 
treatment I had received, and almost re- 
stored the elasticity of my spirits, my fa- 
ther came to spend a week with us; and 
there was that in his eye which gave me 
secret cause of alarm. The well-known 
brightness, the piercing intelligence of his 
glance had gone out. His step was heavy, 
his hair white as snow. There was an 
effort in his assumed gaiety of manner. I 
knew that Ruth noticed this, though she 
did not mention it. When she saw that I 
betrayed anxiety concerning my father, 
when the loss of my curacy troubled my 
thoughts, Ruth filled the house with the 
sunshine of her presence. She was the 
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rainbow of the storm, the snver lining to 
the cloud, the cricket on the hearth. 

Mrs. Pensax wrote to us frequently, and 
her letters were always cheerful. The 
Wulstan newspaper gave us continual news 
of her husband's ostentatious benevolence, 
and pointed to the fulfilment of his ambi- 
tious designs upon the Parliamentary con- 
stituency of that dreamy cathedral city. 

We traced the news together, Ruth and 
I, once a week, of an evening, when the 
county paper came, and talked of the days 
when first we met. We went to London 
nearly every Monday and visited the pic- 
ture exhibitions. The Academy hung an 
autumn landscape of Ruth's. It was a 
favourite pastime of ours on these occasions 
to take a hackney coach to Hyde-park- 
comer, and see the life and fashion of Lon- 
don as it was represented there. Occa- 
sionally we went to Drury-lane Theatre; 
but when we did so we found it absolutely 
necessary to sleep in town, which interfered 
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too much with our domestic and other ar- 
rangements to be indulged in frequently. 

Once, after the theatre, I took Ruth to 
a supper house, and then, having advised 
the precaution of keeping her veil down, I 
showed her some of the dark, black night- 
side of the great city. We had previously 
been inclined to think that Desprey was 
right in regarding it as a mistake not to 
live in London itself. This was Desprey's 
opinion, you understand, expressed years 
before when we were boys. But this night 
glimpse of Babylon satisfied Ruth that we 
were well placed by the river, away alike 
from the glare and glitter of London's 
prosperous paths as we were outside the 
pale of its misery and wretchedness, its 
sin and shame; outside the lines of the 
great battle which was going on day and 
night. 

It was a rare contrast, our quiet home 
on the Thames, to the sound and fury of 
London; it was the diflference betwixt 
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peace and war, so far as appearances go; 
for you may be fighting a bitter, deadly 
fight even amidst flowers. 

My troubles, I say, began with the 
close of my curacy. The money which my 
fiather gave me had been considerably re- 
duced in various ways. It was not a thou- 
sand pounds, to begin with; some unfore- 
seen circumstance had compelled my poor 
father to reduce it to five hundred. Hea- 
ven give peace to his soul! I had never 
expected even that sum. As I said before, 
I looked Fenton up, and wrote some essays 
and articles at his suggestion. Several of 
these were accepted, but the value set upon 
them was not great. Without Ruth's know- 
ledge I answered two advertisements of an 
educational character. One of them was 
an excellent appointment. I should have 
obtained it had I taken a degree at college. 
I almost think I should have overcome that 
drawback if I had been well up in Greek, a 
language which will always remain a mys- 
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tery to me. I have no gift for languages. 
I have knovm men who can master any 
language with comparative ease. Whether 
they possess some secret system of ac- 
quiring knowledge, or whether they are 
endowed with a special capacity, I know 
not. I have always regarded ' the gift of 
tongues' as a special endowment of Heaven, 
I never succeeded in those dry, scholarly 
studies which are considered an essential 
feature in a university education. I had a 
varied fund of knowledge, nevertheless, and 
by men of the world should have been con- 
sidered a scholar. I had the Fathers at 
my fingers' ends, and knew my Virgil by 
heart. I utterly failed at Greek verse. 
English classics were not in high favour at 
Oxford, nor were the philosophy and poetry 
of Germany. Otherwise I might have left 
the University with honours. 

Just as my great battle was beginning ; 
just as I had been worsted in a skirmish — 
for that is what I call my encounter with 
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the new Yicar; just as my fancy began to 
detect the first blare of the trumpets, my 
early school Mend Desprey called at ' The 
Cottage/ and spent the day with us. 

It is curious how the memory stores up 
all the trivial details of some incidents, and 
leaves others utterly bald, without back- 
ground or finish, like a rough sketch on 
canvas. For example, I remember that 
Tom Desprey wore a blue cravat, that he 
had two rings upon his finger, that his 
hands looked rough and hard, that he had 
three heavy seals fastened to his watch 
chain. 

It was on a quiet July morning when 
he came. Ruth had settled down to work. 
She was finishing a picture of a favourite 
bend of the river near Richmond. I was 
writing an article for Fenton's paper. We 
were in the room which had been furnished 
by my father, one of the most delightful 
drawing-room studios in the world. Pro- 
tected from the sun by a novel outer 
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blind of similar construction to those which 
shielded the Deanery windows at Wulstan, 
when we looked up we could . only see the 
river and the green fields beyond. It was 
an Elysium, that old-fashioned room. 

' Desprey !' said Ruth, looking at a card 
which the servant brought to her ; ' why, 
it is your old school friend, George.' 

* Tom Desprey? I said; * that is indeed 
a pleasure. May he be shown up, Ruth?' 

* Take Mr. Desprey's hat, and show him 
into this room, Eliza,' said Ruth, laying 
down her palette and brushes. 

In another moment Tom was shaking 
hands with both of us with the heartiness 
of an old friend and the earnestness of a 
good fellow. 

*I am indeed proud to be introduced 
to you, Mrs. *Himbleton,' Tom said. ' I 
have looked at you and admired you fipom 
a distance so long, that this meeting is 
delightful. I predicted it, though — I pre- 
dicted it.' 
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' He did, Ruth ; and I loved him for it. 
He was always prophesying, Ruth; and 
his wildest guess at the ftiture seemed to 
me in those days the marriage of Miss 
Ruth Oswald and his school friend.' 

Ruth smiled her sweet smile at Tom, 
who insisted upon shaking hands with her 
a second time. 

^ George has often spoken of you, Mr. 
Desprey, and we have both wondered many 
times what could have become of you,' said 
Ruth. 

^ I have been everywhere, Mrs. Himble- 

ton, since the day George and I parted, 

when he was inclined to be angry with me 

for daring to mention your name, though 

he liked my prophecy. For the last three 

years I have been taking my part in the 

management of my late fatlwr's ironworks 

in the North. Yes, I said my late father's ; 

poor, dear old boy, he died soon after we 

left Wulstan. He was a kind, noble-hearted 

man. My mother died, you know, when I 
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was very young. My sister married a Ger- 
man, and is living in Berlin. I have two 
brothers, who are making their fortunes in 
America. I inherited my father's share in 
the ironworks, and, thank Heaven, I also 
inherit his energy and courage. So, you 
see, I am alone in the world, as you may 

say.' 

^ I don't remember, Tom, that you ever 
gave yourself a wife in those prophetic 
arrangements which you used to make at 
Wulstan,' I said. 

* No, no ; but you may live to see that 
come to pass, and very soon. Meanwhile 
I am gOLQg to travel through the States, 
and afterwards to the Cape of Good Hope, 
partly on business and partly in the way 
of practical education. I shall be away 
eighteen months, perhaps; and then, Mrs. 
Himbleton, if you will do me the honour 
with your husband to accept an invita- 
tion to a wedding breakfast in the North 
Countrie,* there will be no two guests pre- 
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sent for whom I shall have a more sincere 
admiration and regard.' 

'You are very good, Mr. Desprey. 
Eighteen months is a long way in the fu- 
ture; but, all being well, I shall be very 
happy to join my husband in accepting 
your invitation.' 

' Thank you, Mrs. Himbleton, thank 
you. I only hope Mr. and Mrs. Desprey 
may be as happy as Mr. and Mrs. Himble- 
ton. What a charming house you have! 
forgive me for admiring it and talking 
about it. This room is delightful. You 
paint, Mrs. Himbleton? By Jove, yes, you 
are indeed an artist. Why, that picture is 
worth twenty guineas ! Don't shrug your 
shoulders, George. I always was what you 
call worldly. Business men, you see, Mrs. 
Himbleton, get into the habit of gauging 
things with a golden standard. It is a bad 
habit, I know, and a little vulgar. I apolo- 
gise for myself, but I shall never improve. 
I am not a money grubber, either. I care 
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very little for money, except for the influ- 
ence and power it carries with it.' 

'You will spend the day with us,' said 
Ruth, when Desprey paused to look through 
the window* 

'I sail to-morrow,' he said, 'from this 
very river, somewhere at the other end 
of it.' 

'Then you will remain here until to- 
morrow, will you not?' asked Ruth. 

' Thank you, Mrs. Himbleton, that is 
impossible; but I vill stay until you are 
tired of me this evening, as late as you 
please. How late can I get a hackney 
coach to London?' 

' We can order one for you to come at 
any hour, if we do so before sunset.' 

' Then we will say midnight, Tom,' I 
said, ' since we are to be parted again for so 
long a time.' 

' No, no; say eleven. Mrs. Himbleton, 
may we say eleven ?' 

' Certainly, Mr. Desprey ; we do not, I 
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fear, live after the motto of " Early to bed 
and early to rise." ' 

' That is arranged, then ; now I am going 
to ask you another favour.' 

'Yes,' said my wife, looking at my friend 
with a pretty, expectant expression of face. 

' I want the establishment to go on as 
near as possible just as it would have done 
if I had not come in. You were painting ; 
George was writing. I don't want George 
to write, but I should be glad if his wife 
would continue at her easel.' 

' Very well, Mr. Desprey, by all means,' 
said my wife, taking up her brushes, 'if you 
promise to say when you are tired of your 
own arrangement.' 

' I will, Mrs. Himbleton,' said Desprey. 

My wife at once resumed her work. 

' I did not know that it was possible for 
a lady to do such glorious work as this,' 
continued Desprey, looking over Ruth's 
shoulder. ' That bit of foreground is per- 
fect, and the reflections in the water, and 
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the composition ; why, Mrs. Himbleton, 
you are a great artist! But it is hardly 
necessary for a rough ironfounder to come 
from the North and tell you that.' 

*Your natural kindness and friendship 
influence your criticism, I fear,' said Ruth. 

^ No, on my honour ; quite otherwise, I 
assure you. Indeed, I have a sort of preju- 
dice concerning the occupations of women, 
which will hardly let me believe that it is 
possible for them to excel in art or literature, 
or to do anything great, though no man has 
more respect or admiration for them.' 

' You think woman finds a higher mis- 
sion, Mr. Desprey, in domestic occupation,' 
said Ruth. 

^That is just what I do think,' said 
Desprey. 

^ And I think so too, when the oppor- 
tunity is afforded her,' said Ruth, looking 
straight at her canvas and continuing her 
work. 

^But, mind you,' said Desprey, *I think 
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a lady who can paint as you can ought to go 
on painting for aU that.' 

* Hear, hear/ I said ; * my father, Tom, 
almost quarrelled with me for daring, as he 
said, to take a priestess of Art to another . 
altar.' 

' Good,' said Desprey. - ' Ah, I remem- 
ber your father, George ; is he still with 
us? 

* Yes, God bless him!' I said. 
' And well ?' asked Desprey. 

' As well as an old man can hope to be,' 
I said ; ' he was here a few weeks ago, and 
we hope to go and spend a short time with 
him in the autumn.' 

^What a quaint old home yours was, 
George ! My father used to say you would 
be sure to grow up a sentimental and ro- 
mantic fellow in such a house. I remember 
him once saying you would sink into a poet 
if your father was not careful. You see my 
dear old father was a very practical man, 
Mrs. Himbleton. It was like a house in 
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some fairy tale, that place of yours at Wul- 
stan, George.' 

' A dear, dreamy, romantic house,' said 
Ruth ; 4t is like a story-book house as you 
say, sir, and it has wonderfully interesting 
associations. I have often pictured to my 
mind Cavaliers wandering about the gar- 
den, or hiding from Roundheads in the 
dark galleries of the outer hall.' 

' Ah ! that is just the thing for George ; 
you are well matched, Mrs. Himbleton. I 
daresay you sit here in the evening and 
compare notes about ghosts and fairies, and 
all manner of romantic notions.' 

* We do, Tom,' I said, laughing. 'You 
were always clever in speculating about the 
habits and customs of your friends.' 

' Yes, you are right, George, I think I 
was. And I prophesied well for you, you 
rascal I I should say there is not a happier 
man in the world. A cottage on the Thames 
near London was always your ambition. I 
used to say. Live in London, my boy, in the 
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thick of it ; but you have fulfilled your own 
idea, and quite right.' 

The time went quickly during Tom 
Desprey's visit. Before we had half finished 
our conversation on personal matters, Ruth 
left us to dress for dinner. Then Tom exa- 
mined the room, looked at my books and 
Ruth's pictures, went into raptures over her 
work, congratulated me a dozen times upon 
her beauty and my good fortune, and said he 
had heard with sorrow all about the death 
of the Dean. 

^What a grand old boy he was, eh?' he 
went on ; ^ I saw a Dean the other day, and 
I could not help sneering at his thin little 
legs and his round stooping figure. Dean 
Oswald, by Jove, he looked his part ; a fine 
manly figure, in his shovel hat and gaiters, 
he was indeed an honourable representative 
of the mysterious power and wealth and in- 
fluence and charity of the English Church. 
Between ourselves, George, I think Deans 
and Chapters are institutions which require 
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serious revision ; but I feel a sort of Anglo- 
Saxon pride in a genuine Dean, with his 
mansion under the trees and his indepen- 
dent state : he is, in my opinion, a far greater 
man than a Bishop.' 

' Yet a Bishop does not envy a Dean,' I 
said. 

*Nor a Dean a Bishop,' said Desprey. 
* You'll be a Bishop some day.' 

' No, Tom, that is not my ambition ; 
and if it were, I have no influence.' 

' Eh, is that so ? and the husband of a 
Dean's daughter?' 

' The circumstances attending the poor 
Dean's death,' I said, ' and the fact of his 
being in financial difficulties, mixed up so 
strangely with Pensax, seem to have cut 
away the Oswald influence and position.' 

' That is like the world, George ; but it 
should not be like the Church.' 

I had not the heart to tell him that I 
was no longer even a subordinate in the 
service of the Establishment. 
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' Be careful not to refer to these matters 
in my wife's presence, Tom,' I said. 

^ Trust me for that/ Desprey replied. 
'What a mystery that fellow Pensax is! 
Yet I told you he would marry Miss Os- 
wald. That was my father's idea, though. 
But I prophesied something else, George. 
I said I would contest Wulstan whenever 
he came forward, and, by Heaven, I will, if 
it costs me ten thousand pounds.' 

' I see indications in the local paper of 
Pensax's ambition coming to a head. He 
told me himself that he intended to be 
member for Wulstan.' 

'And I told you I would beat him,' 
said Desprey. ' Have you read this week's 
paper ?' 

'No; we generally devote this very 
evening to that pleasure.' 

'You will see that I passed through 
Wulstan this week, and that I spoke at a 
meeting held for the purpose of supporting 
increased local railway facilities, and that I 
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expressed a hope that the day was not far 
distant when Wulstan would be an impor- 
tant commercial city. I spoke of my early 
life in Wulstan; of the central position of 
Wulstan for trading purposes; suggested 
the possibility of deepening the river, and 
making the city a port; and at the close 
headed a subscription fot this and other 
commercial purposes with a cheque for a 
thousand pounds. By Jove, sir, hundreds 
of citizens followed me to the station the 
next day, and hurrahed until they were 
hoarse when I left. I have secretly se- 
cured the services of the Blue agent — a 
clever, fussy little fellow, who knows every- 
thing and everybody. In his hands I have 
placed another thousand pounds, to be used 
for me in the interests of the city. He 
says Pensax's shadow, Trigg, is bound to 
him through some mysterious piece of vil- 
lany, and that he can get any information 
he may require as to Pensax's movements 
through Trigg. It will, he thinks, be quite 
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two years before the game is ready to be 
played; and then, George Himbleton, look 
out for the fulfilment of another prophecy.' 

* You are a very odd fellow,' I said. 

* You were going to say something 
more than odd.' 

' No ; I was not, indeed.' 

' You think what I have done disingenu- 
ous and unworthy ; I am sure you do ; but 
you do not know the custom in business of 
this kind. You look at the world from an 
entirely diflferent standpoint to that from 
which I contemplate it. I have been 
taught to regard the world as a humbug, 
and to deal with it accordingly.' 

^That is rather hard upon the world, 
Mr. Desprey,' said Ruth, entering the room 
as Desprey was finishing his remarks. 

* I might be more liberal in my opinions 
if they were coloured by such charming 
society as that which has fallen to George's 
lot,' said Desprey, rising, and placing a 
chair for my wife. 
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He might say so truly. I never saw my 
darling look more lovely than she did at 
that moment. 

' I will not have anything said against 
the world, Mr. Desprey ; it is a very de- 
lightful place, and full of pleasure, if we are 
only content when we are happy,' said 
Ruth. 

' Yes, Mrs. Himbleton, that word " con- 
tent'' is a great matter ; but, you see, we 
never are content, and if we were, the world 
would stand still. Contentment is an ob- 
structive. One must never be content, but 
always striving after better things,' Desprey 
replied. 

' We can strive after better things and 
still be content; do you not think so, 
George ?' 

* Ah, George thinks whatever you think, 
Mrs. Himbleton ; few can hope to possess so 
charming a monitor.' 

* You are quite courtly in your compli- 
ments, Mr. Desprey,' saidRuth, smiling atme. 
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*What else can one be under such in- 
spiration ?' 

^ I suppose you are favouring us, Mr. 
Desprey/ said Euth, smiling, ^with ex- 
amples of the conversational current coin 
peculiar to the world you speak o^' said 
Ruth. 

' Just a tinge of satire in that remark,' 
said Desprey, ^ which I should hardly have 
expected ; but let me assure you, Mrs. Him- 
bleton, that I am sincere. George will tell 
you I was one of a hundred boys who 
were dying in love for you at Wulstan. 
The wonder to me is that we did not assas- 
sinate Mr. George Himbleton.' 

'That would not have improved the 
prospects of the remainder,' said Ruth, en- 
couraging Desprey's humour. 

^ Ah, you have much to answer for/ said 
Desprey. ' * 

' You will have a serious crime laid to 
your charge, Mr. Desprey, if you spoil the 
dinner which Mary has been waiting to 
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announce this five minutes, watching for a 
break in your sparkling conversation.' 

I sat regarding my wife and Desprey. I 
enjoyed the social sparkle of their dialogue. 
The picture lingers in my memory, Euth 
looked so bright and happy. 

Tom Desprey was a manly fellow, full 
of nervous energy and physical power, just 
suited to the career he had chalked out for 
himself He is an elderly man now, with a 
grown-up family. When he looked me up 
in the Valley the other day, his presence 
gave me a momentary pang of agony, as I 
thought of his visit to ^ The Cottage' at the 
gathering of that terrible storm which 
wrecked it. Somehow we both avoided the 
subject when we sat down to talk, though 
the time was in both our memories. 

I remember well how we arranged to 
see Desprey on board his ship the next day, 
and how we took a steamer from London- 
bridge and went down the river. 

It was a new experience to Ruth, this 
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other phase of the river's history. St. 
Paul's rising above the roofs of the city; 
the Tower, with its sad stories ; the crowded 
wharves busy with newly arrived merchan- 
dise from all parts of the worid; the forests 
of masts stretching away as if they pene- 
trated the very heart of the town and filled 
her streets; the varied craft on the river 
coming and going. Ruth pUed me with a 
hundred questions, and we promised our- 
selves a series of visits at some future time 
to the trading and commercial Thames. 

I think we went down the busy reaches 
of the river twice afterwards. There is a 
sketch in her portfolio of the unloading of 
an orange ship at one of the wharves near 
London-bridge. I only open that portfolio 
once a year, when our wedding day comes 
round. 

When we had seen Desprey's vessel 
weigh anchor, and waved a last adieu to 
our friend, we went back to London, and 
dined at the hotel which we used on our 
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visits to Drury-lane, It was a large house 
in the Strand, where ladies were admitted 
into the coffee-room. Ruth preferred this 
arrangement to a private sitting-room. I 
think it reminded her a little of our tahle- 
cPhote experiences at Boulogne. At night 
we went to the theatre and saw the Tempest 
Ruth sat with her hand in mine during the 
play, and we two felt all the love and pas- 
sion of Prospero's daughter and the Prince. 
What an example of creative power is 
this marvellous play of the great master ! 
He peoples a desolate island with creatures 
of heaven and earth, with aerial forms and 
human realities, each subject perfect of its 
kind; he makes that solitary rock in the 
sea a world of marvellous life, upon which 
beats the glorious sunshine of his own 
genius, bringing forth not alone the hidden 
creatures of fancy's strangest worlds, but 
peopling the island with men and women of 
most noble shape and perfect creation, and 
filling the isle with such sounds and sweet 
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airs that one almost prays not to awaken 
from the dream. What exquisite subtlety 
and painful truth there are in Prosperous 
reflection upon the similarity between his 
spirit-actors melted into thin air and the 
dissolution of the great globe itself! 

Where in all those dead and gone au- 
thors of Greece and Rome, which occupied 
so many of our days and nights at Oxford, 
is there a passage comparable with that 
sententious summing-up of the thoughts 
inspired by the disappearance of the fairy 
masque with which Ariel had entertained 
the lovers ? — 

' We are snch stuff 
As dreams are made of; and our little life 
Is rounded witli a sleep !* 



CHAPTER IV. 

' AND OUR LITTLE LIFE IS ROUNDED WITH 

A SLEEP.' 

I SOMETIMES wish I had left my story 
untold. 

Many a better man than I am has been 
buried with his history. I make but a poor 
business of the narrative. I say narrative 

for want of a better word, seeing that I have 
only set down the reflections which Memory 
scatters upon my pages. Sometimes Me- 
mory ignores details in her pictures. Now 
and then she is profuse in trifles. I sit at 
my desk in the firelight, and the days that 
are gone pass before me. 

It is still autumn in the Valley, and my 
memories to-night are of autumn days. 
Our summer by the Thames is over. We 
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told Desprey that we intended to spend a 
short time in the autumn at Wulstan. 
Ruth reminded him, when he looked 
eighteen months ahead, that he counted 
somewhat confidently on the future. 

We were open to similar criticism when 
we talked of the autumn. That instinctive 
recognition of trouble which warned me 
that the battle was beginning, soon brought 
the blare of the trumpets within hearing. 
It was an unequal combat. Heaven had 
decreed what should come to pass. 

Philosophy says happiness is evenly and 
equally divided upon earth. I deny this 
before God and man. It is the future which 
strikes the balance. Happiness equal ! why, 
this life below to half the world would be, 
a mockery of existence, a degradation, a 
cruel wrong, were it not accepted as the 
introduction to another world. 

He is a wise man who regards the whole 
system of present life as subordinate and 
preparatory to another. An ingenious au- 
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thor of a book of ' Maxims' condenses the 
thought thus into a few almost flippant sen- 
tences, which, nevertheless, interpret my 
own feelings, and that with admirable bre- 
vity, ' Man has sufficient enjoyment to make 
life desirable, but not enough to render it 
happy. His circumstances are adapted to 
the ends of probation, not to those of re- 
ward. His hope is intermingled with fear, 
his joy with sorrow, his best efforts with 
imperfection. The paucity of his days, un- 
less attended with special openings, or 
rapidly improved, affords opportunity for 
few distinguished achievements ; while the 
longest and most prosperous career is also 
vanity and a shadow.' 

But this lower life is more pregnant 
with happiness for some men than it is ^for 
others. Health and wealth attend many a 
man from his first start in life to its close, 
while sickness and poverty are the twin 
gaolers which attend others from birth to 
death. 
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No, my brethren, there is not an equality 
of happiness below, but the account is bal- 
anced in that glorious world where life is 
real, where happiness is perfected, where 
the noblest hopes and ambitions which agi- 
tate the great and good, the gentle and 
humble, the true-hearted and patient, the 
faithful followers of the Master, are per- 
fected and made complete. 

We did spend some time during that 
long past autumn in the city of our early 
love; and the picture which comes up for 
note in the firelight, as I sit at my desk 
telling over the shadows of the past, shows 
me Ruth and myself on our knees in that 
old parish church where my father and 
mother were married, where I read my first 
sermon ; shows me Ruth and myself on our 
knees faintly reechoing the responses of the 
clerk, and praying God to teach us to num- 
ber our days that we might apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. I see the solemn pro- 
cession move into the churchyard where 
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my mother had lain alone for many years 
with a blank by her side, left for him who 
had ever been her faithful partner and 
mourner. I hear the well-known words of 
the parson declare, on that calm autumn 
morning, that in the midst of life we are in 
death. 

I see my wife leaning upon my arm 
and looking into the vault where my father 
and mother now lie side by side. I see the 
flowers that fell in upon the coffin which 
contained the remains of one of Nature's , 
noblemen. I smell the mould now, after 
these many years, and hear the wailing of 
the bell. 

I have reen acted that scene many times 
since then, when doing priestly duty in the 
Valley. I learn to look on death calmly, 
and my heart and soul respond in blessed 
sympathy to the grandeur and pathos of 
that last service of our Church. I heard a 
voice from Heaven saying unto me, Write, 
from henceforth blessed are the dead which 
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die in the Lord : even so, saith the Spirit, 
for they rest from their labours. 

My father had fallen calmly in the 
battle. He passed away in his sleep with 
those he loved about him. Canon Molineau 
consoled his last hours with comforting 
words from the Book of books. Ruth be- 
haved with a firmness and wisdom and self- 
possession far in advance of *her years. 
More than once she had noticed that my 
father seemed desirous of entering upon a 
statement of his affairs to me, but I always 
put him off. I refused to beheve that he 
was djdng, and saw no difference between 
' Death and his brother Sleep' at the last. 
But at night, when the house was silent, I 
realised all the terrible truth. My poor, 
pale-faced darling nestled by my side in the 
dear old studio when the autumn wind was 
sighing through the naked branches of the 
weird fruit-trees in the garden. 

O, that last of Memory's pictures of 
the dear old studio ! The wooden logs 
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crackled upon the hearth, and threw flicker- 
ing shadows upon the armours, the vases, 
and the pictures. There was a half-finished 
picture on the easel, which stood, ghost-like, 
in the centre of the room. She nestled by 
my side, my poor trembling wife, thinking 
of her own father and mother lying in the 
Cathedral shadow. We said but few words, 
for we knew that the same thoughts were 
passing through our minds. As plainly as 
if we had spoken we knew that our hearts 
were bleeding in the same place. The 
anguish of the time seemed to bring us 
still nearer to each other ; for now we were 
both orphans. 

The chief of the citadel fallen, the house 
was cruelly sacked. My poor father had 
indeed left something unsaid. During those 
hardest days of financial difficulty at the 
Deanery, the tender-hearted painter had 
rendered himself liable for sundry large 
sums to help the Dean in his need. Pensax 
was in possession of the bonds, and Old 
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Sidbree House and its contents were sold by 
auction under the authority of the Dean's 
executors. I concealed this from Ruth, and 
was carefiil to guard every portal through 
which the knowledge could reach her. The 
misery of that incident, which Memory now 
traces upon my tablets, was therefore only 
half shared by her. It would, I feel sure, 
have broken her heart had she known all 
the circumstances attending that dispersion 
of the Sidbree gods. 

I commissioned my old friend the book- 
seller in High- street to purchase for me a 
few mementos of my dear old home. He 
told me afterwards how it had grieved him 
to look upon the depravity of human nature 
as it was exemplified at the sack of my 
father's house. He said the principal buyers 
at the sale were the Triggs. They never 
left the place except to relieve each other 
at meal times. Mrs. Trigg, bursting with im- 
patience, and oozing at every pore, gloated 
over the ornamental furniture. She had 
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retired from the position of housekeeper to 
Pensax, and was at that time furnishing a 
new house; so that the sacking of Old 
Sidbree House was a rare opportunity for 
Pensax's ally. Trigg had risen to the dig- 
nity of Pensax's steward, with the right 
to exist outside Pensax's castle ; and Mrs. 
Trigg was the philanthropist's adviser-in- 
chief My bookselling friend of High-street 
told me that this sweltering syren with 
warts peered into every comer and cupboard 
of the house, professing at the same time 
a personal knowledge of every comer, al- 
though she had never entered the Sidbree 
precincts during my father's lifetime. She 
talked aloud of 'Poor Himbleton,' and spoke 
of my wife familiarly as Ruth. Her miser- 
able husband, with his everlasting parrot 
cry of 'Mr. Pensax is a kind man,' held 
his head up with an air* of authority, and 
shuffled in and out of the crowd, and spoke 
of his ' friend George Himbleton,' as if he 
and I had been on familiar terms ; and he 

VOL. II. H 
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overhauled my father's treasures, the hal- 
berds, bills and partisans, the swords and 
spears, and other relics, with a familiarity 
that was nothing less than sacrilege* The 
men and women who had stood at their 
doors and gossiped of Mrs, Pensax in the 
days of the Dean's great trouble, swarmed 
over Sidbree House like vultures on a 
battle-field. No spot in all the place was 
sacred to the dead or to history. They 
overran the dear old rooms, and made 
coarse jokes on their bargains. Peter Trigg 
had the audacity to read aloud, for the 
benefit of the company, the verse which my 
iather had written upon the first sketch of 
the picture which held a place in my most 
cherished memories, and the finished design 
of which was in my studio on the Thames : 

* Up, then, came that lady fair, 
With torches burning bright ; 
She thought to give Sir Gyles a drink. 
But found her own wed knight* 

' The brute,' said my friend of High- 
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street,. *gave the lines altogether wrong 
emphasis, said hup for up^ and miscalled the 
words ; and worse than that, he bid a pound 
for the picture. "Five pounds, sir," I said at 
once.' (I could not help shaking the fellow's 
hand and thanking him. ) * "Five pounds,'' I 
said, with the remark that some people 
valued art no higher than their reputations. 
Trigg, who has the soul of a skunk, did not 
understand the rebuke, but it was applauded 
by some of the bystanders. Ten pound, sir, 
was bid by a dealer from London. I said 
twenty, and the picture is yours, sir, at five 
pound less than your commission.' 

This man and Canon Molineau seemed 
to be the only friends I had in Wulstan. It 
is likely I may have done the city an in- 
justice. We are all of us apt to associate 
the wrong-doing of one or two individuals 
in a town with all the inhabitants of the 
city. Wulstan, in its heart, despised Pensax 
and hated his grovelling allies the Triggs, 
but Pensax's money overawed it. The man's 
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wonderful distributions of gold among the 
charities of the city, and his vast promises 
of future benefactions, forced Wulstan to 
hold him in some regard. Pensax had good 
impulses, and in worthy hands might have 
been a useful and a happy man. 

Poor Old House of Sidbree ! In losing 
thee I seemed to part with two fathers. To 
be shut out from thy arms was a bitter blow. 
To see the more familiar and cherished parts 
of thee scattered to the winds was a tear- 
ing up of my dearest ties and associations. 
Canon Molineau had been very kind to us. 
He insisted upon our staying at his house, 
even after we had both expressed a wish to 
go home. We should mope, he said, at 
home and make each other miserable. It 
was mistaken kindness. He had better have 
left us to our own resources. 

One afternoon, after we had been con- 
fined to the Canon's house and garden for 
several weeks, I ventured forth into the city 
to see my poor father's solicitor concerning 
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his affairs, which were strangely mixed up 
with those of the Dean and Pensax. Going 
down the High-street I passed two shops 
where furniture bought at Sidbree House 
was exposed for sale. In another window 
was hung one of Ruth's paintings. How 
the sight maddened me ! Returning, I met 
two porters carrying the sofa on which I 
had lain after my illness. 

It seemed to me as if all Wulstan had 
been engaged in sacking my home. My 
brain reeled at the thought. I felt as if a 
demon were taking possession of me. I 
longed to wreak some terrible vengeance 
upon the place. 

Happily, the Cathedral was close at 
hand. The sound of the organ and the fresh 
heavenly voices of the choristers came out 
into the autumn air, like a message of pe9,ce 
from the other world. 

I entered the well-known church, and 
found my self presently with my face buried 
in the cushions of Canon Molineau's pew 
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It was a blessed relief from the streets of 
Wulstan. But, 0, the sense of desolation 
that came over me, not for my own sake, 
when the new Dean left the Oswald stall to 
read one of the lessons ! My mind went 
back to the days when Ruth and Mary 
Oswald used to come up through the nave 
and take their seats in the well-remembered 
stall; to the days when the grand white- 
haired Dean, their father, brought up the 
Cathedral procession from the vestry in the 
cloisters ; to the days when I watched from 
the College window for the appearance of 
th%t dream of beauty on the Deanery lawn ; 
to the day when she, my beloved, first 
spoke to me, when she took a glass of water 
from my own hand ; to the days when she 
stood before her easel in my father s studio ; 
and then, when my soul began to lament 
over the ruins of Sidbree House, it seemed 
as if some angel rebuked me with the 
thought that Ruth was mine, demanding 
fipom me if that were not compensation 
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enough for all my woes. I bowed me down 
before the reproof, and thanked God for all 
fljs mercies. 

I have learnt to love that cruel city in 
these after years, learnt to love it for her , 
sake and mine ; for the tombs that are there, 
for the tender memories that go back to 
days before the tombs. Yet sometimes I 
think I like it best when I see it here in 
the firelight, here in the Valley of Poppies, 
where I dream the old time over again. 

The Squire's cob has a rare knowledge 
of my favourite nooks and corners at Wul- 
stan, though I do not ride him into the city 
more than twice in a year. The tottering 
verger, bent with years, his keys jingling as 
he walks, knows whose horse it is that is 
tied to the worn iron ring at the gateway 
near the cloisters. He taps his wrinkled 
forehead to bring back some glimmering 
thoughts of the clear skies of youth and the 
flowers that grew in the Deanery garden 
before the sacrilegious hand of the restorer 
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was laid upon the noble front of the ancient 
house that added a deeper tint to the sun- 
sets. He sees no lithe and supple maiden 
walking by the Perpetual Curate's side; he 
hears no soft musical whisper ; yet I walk 
with my beloved in the dim cloisters, and 
wander with her out through the meadows 
where the thistledown fancies itself a butter- 
fly, and the first leaves of autumn flutter 
like birds in the path. For hath not the 
master-poet said, 

* We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep' 1 
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CHAPTER V. 



IN THE BATTLE. 



The battle of London ! Listen to the roar 
of the warfare. The thunder of the streets 
goes on day and night. You hear the 
sound of battle always. Midnight brings 
no cessation of the strife ; morning no relief 
from the din. The contending armies pour 
on through the stony streets from New 
Year's Day until the bells toll for the dying 
year in December. 

It is a deadly fight. The trumpet never 
sounds the signal to ' cease firing.' There 
is no truce to bury the dead. The wounded 
are soon gathered out of sight. The dead 
are hurried to their graves, and not a soldier 
salutes the fallen as the sombre ambulance 
passes on its way. 
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London has no room for sentiment. 
Friendship is little more than a word. 
There are occasional sacrifices to the God of 
Love at London-bridge. It is a world of 
woe and bitterness, of garish fashion, of 
wealth and poverty. The cry of the children 
is drowned in the cursing of the parents. 
The battle of those who only fight for bread 
is something fearful to behold. It is a 
scramble at which the fiends may laugh. 
The struggle between the armies which do 
battle for gold, for place, for position, for 
£Eune is more humiliating still. The conflict 
is more deadly because the game is less 
open. There are masked batteries, petro- 
leum shells, and explosive bullets in the 
conflicts of those who strive for gold and 
fame. 

Behold George Himbleton in the thick 
of the conflict ! When winter tore the 
creepers down from the cottage balcony; 
when the Thames rolled by the Mali in an 
angry flood ; when great blocks of ice 
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crashed against each other as they rumbled 
down the river ; when the ehns were gaunt 
and bare ; when the wind shrieked past the 
water-gate, and shook it as if the angry 
ghost of some lord of the olden days had 
come to claim his lost estate ; when winter 
was supreme on the battlefield ; — then the 
painter's son put on the soldier's gear and 
went forth into the fight. 

Never had knight fairer lady for chival- 
ric vows. Ruth encouraged my boldest 
aspirations. She did know all the incidents 
of the emergency. She did not know how 
near the enemy was. She did not see the 
earthworks that he had raised to overcome 
our little garrison. She did not hear the 
distant trumpet-calls. She marked not the 
small cloud in the horizon. The more ear- 
nest, therefore, was I to meet mine enemy 
away from home, and win my laurels out- 
side the cottage lines. I put her glove in 
my hat, and with her image in my heart, 
sallied forth to win for her a golden peace. 
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Judge by the following dialogue be- 
tween myself and a fellow-soldier how ne- 
cessary it had become for one of these men 
to raise his sword on high, and fight ynth a 
noble desperation. 

' This is the truth, Fenton/ I said ; * my 
father died insolvent, not because he had 
not laboured and saved money, but owing 
to his kind heart and nobility of nature.' 

' Up was a good fellow,' said Fenton, 
wiping his pen upon his sleeve, and leauing 
back in the editorial chair, to make me feel 
that I was not trespassing upon his time. 

' When the poor Dean was in trouble, 
my father became security for him — ^gave 
bonds to a large amount. To save his es- 
tate from absolute insolvency, I have un- 
dertaken to pay three hundred pounds which 
is deficient.' 

'Deficient? How do you mean defi- 
cient?' asked Fenton. 

* I administered to the estate ; and, a 
month ago, when it was balanced up and 
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put into shape, it was found that after all 
my poor father's debts were paid — there 
being a few tradesmen's bills in addition 
to the bonds I have mentioned — to pay 
everything and everybody, three hundred 
pounds would be required. I agreed to 
pay this.' 

' Chivalrous,' Fenton remarked, ' and all 
right if you have plenty of money.' 

' Plenty of money ! Good heavens, I have 
only fifty pounds in the world.' 

'Only fifty pounds! why, what have 
you been doing ? And how have you agreed 
to pay this money?' 

'In two months, I think it was, from the 
time of the settlement.' 

' You never gave a bill for it ?' exclaimed 
Fenton. 

' I think I did,' I said, a little confiised 
by Fenton's excited manner. 

' Think ! my friend. By Heaven, sir, if 
you had seen as much of bills as I have, you 
would not think.' 
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' No ; I do not think/ I said^ ' but your 
manner alarms me. I did give a bill.' 

'And who guards the thread of the 
Damoclean sword ? Who. holds the biU T 

' I do not know.' 

' My dear Himbleton, you have no busi- 
ness in London ; you ought to be endowed 
by the Church in some place far more pri- 
mitive than Wulstan.*^ 

I felt as if I were taken prisoner without 
the hope of ransom in the first skirmish. I 
determined, however, not to give up my 
sword in this tame fashion. 

'Fenton, I do not like this superior- 
wisdom manner of yours. Be plain and 
frank with me. A truce to these ejacula- 
tions.' 

*By all means. I was once as unso- 
phisticated as you are. I did penance for 
my folly in Whitecross-street Prison; but 
then I had no furniture and pictures. I 
was a bachelor. You, sir, had no right to 
run the risk you have run.' 
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* What^ then, do you think the risk is?' 

' That you may be turned out of house 
and home. By the Lord, sir, I am in ear- 
nest ! I cannot help you. It is hand to 
mouth with me. I do not know any fellow 
better off than I am, either, among my 
familiar associates. What can I do for you?' 

' Get me the money I am entitled to for 
those articles I wrote last week, and give 
me work enough for six writers during the 
next fortnight.' 

* I will do my best for you, rest assured.' 
^ I want an introduction to a publisher 

who would be likely to look at such a book 
as this,' showing him a manuscript work on 
* The Priestly Office.' 

' Yes, I can serve you there ; but let me 
advise you to write something popular, either 
in the way of politics or social essays.' 

' I will try anything, do anything.' 

' Good ! Where are you going now ? 

' To the publisher's.' 

'Promise me never to accept another 
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bill. Clergymen cannot be expected to 
understand the dangers of these things. 
Why not try and get a living ? The Church 
ought to have a good opening for you.' 

' I had partly promised myself not to 
enter the pulpit again; but I am ready to 
take anything that will secure me an income. 
I have written to several friends to ask their 
aid in that direction. Canon Molineau gives 
me hope that in the new year the Dean 
and Chapter may consider me in respect 
of a living which will be in their gift in 
February.' 

' Your energy is deserving of all praise, 
my dear Mr. Himbleton.' 

'I shall leave no stone unturned, rely 
upon that; and I do not doubt the result.' 

' Bravo ! That is the way to conquer. 
Sound drums and trumpets ! God and St. 
George, Richmond and Victory !' 

Fenton flourished his pen and clasped 
my hand. 

' Amen,' I said. 
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I went straight from Fenton's office to 
the publisher. 

The wind which shrieked at the water- 
gate in the Mall followed me along Fleet 
Street and the Strand. There seemed to be 
particles of ice in it. The people fought 
it with umbrellas and overcoats. They bent 
their heads before it, or encountered it side- 
ways. I faced it, head erect and teeth 
clenched. 

Now and then the winter blast came 
fiercely upon me up from the river and 
whirled sharp arrows of ice at me. I only 
frowned at it and planted my feet more 
firmly on the pavements that were beginning 
to sparkle with a frosty-looking snow. I 
thought of the great blocks of ice in the 
Thames, and of the warm hearth at ' The 
Cottage' where Ruth would presently be 
sitting waiting for her soldier's return. 

The publisher was out. Would I call 
again? Certainly. I called again. He was 
engaged. Would I call in an hour ? 

VOL. IL T 
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I looked in at a picture dealer's, mean- 
while, and asked his permission to show him 
some of my sketches. Not hers. No ; my 
pride was too great for that. The dealer 
said he would look at them. 

I found the publisher at last. He agreed 
to look at my manuscript ' out of respect 
for Mr. Fenton.' The slight brought the 

4 

colour into my cheeks. It was sharper than 
the mnd and the ice. I left the manuscript. 
I slipped an essay into an editor's box in 
Paternoster-row. I answered an advertise- 
ment which I found in the Times^ describing 
a desirable secretaryship to a nobleman. I 
had some hot brandy-and-water at a tavern 
which was frequented in the old days by 
Dr. Johnson, and this fact served me for a 
reverie and gave me encouragement, too, as 
I walked home; 

I regarded this as my first really earnest 
and special day in London. It was the day 
upon which I considered that I had taken 
my place in the battle. I had been many 
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times in town as a skirmisher, but on this 
day, urged by a decreasing purse and by 
increasing responsibilities, I unsheathed my 
sword and went to the front. 

'That was the year when I came to 
London with twopence -halj^enny in my 
pocket,' said Johnson, humorously fixing 
the chronology of a particular event. Grar- 
rick, overhearing him, exclaimed, 'Eh? 
With twopence-hal^enny in your pocket ?' 
'Why, yes,' said Johnson; 'when I came 
with twopence-halfpenny in my pocket, and 
thou, Davy, with three-halfpence in thine.' 
I contrasted my position with theirs. The 
difference was great ; my house on the 
Thames was regal state compared with their 
lodgings. 

I walked on manfully with this thought 
in my mind. 

The lamplighters were running to and 
fro, dotting the winter evening with stars 
that flickered in the frost. Piccadilly was 
full of life and bustle. I strode on like a 
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giant. I did not admit for a moment the 
necessity for so much economy, but it af- 
forded me a sort of new pleasure to save 
the fare of a hackney coach. On past the 
Park I went, and the stars came out in 
myriads bright and hopeful. I thought of 
the starUght nights which used to smile on 
Wulstan ; but I dismissed the picture with a 
wave of my hand. I would not harbour 
melancholy reflections. The Park and Ken- 
sington were soon left behind; for I felt 
that now Ruth would begin to expect me 
with anxiety. I saw the white cloth on the 
table, and the lamp casting a softened light 
upon the dear face that was looking into the 
fire. By and by I heard the Thames rushing 
down to the sea with its icy burden. Then 
the lamplight ceased, and I passed through 
the darkness into a brighter and a better 
light — the light of her bright eyes. 

Few soldiers who had fought that day 
in the battle of London went into such 
quarters as those which belonged to the 
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recruit from Wulstan. A glorious fire, a 
table-cloth whiter than the snow (which was 
just beginning to fall in feathery patches as 
I came in), a pheasant cooked, after Sa- 
varin's manner, with a couple of snipe as 
stuffing, a glass of rare sherry, a foaming 
tankard of ale, and the prettiest wife in all 
the world. 

' I began to think you late, dear,' said 
Ruth ; ' how rosy and well you look !' 

' It is cold, and I walked fast,' I said, 
kissing her parted lips. 

' You did not walk all the way, George?' 

* Yes, I did, dear; I thought it would 
do me good, and it was an opportunity &r 
planning out some work.' 

' You must be very tired; but you will 
soon recover ; I am quite sure you will en- 
joy your supper; and it is delightful to see 
you looking so well. How have you suc- 
ceeded in your business arrangements — ^in 
the battle as you call it, George ?' 

'Well, my darling, as well, I think, as 
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an earnest soldier could have expected ; and 
with your glove in my helmet, Ruth, what 
may I not dare to hope for? Now tell me 
what you have been doing all day,' I said, 
as she sat down upon a low seat at my 
side and laid her head upon my knee. 

'I have made a little rough winter 
sketch of the Thames ; hemmed a . new 
neckerchief for you ; made some mince pies; 
and prepared myself, according to the re- 
cipe you gave me, the pheasant for supper/ 

She looked up into my face for an ap- 
proving recognition of her mdustry, and 
she had it, you may be sure. 

There never was such a supper. I told 
my darling so a thousand times. She 
laughed at my enthusiasm, and said I was 
a gourmand. 

This led to our talking of the fat priest 
whom we met at Boulogne. Then we dis- 
cussed a letter which I had received the 
week previously from Mrs. Pensax, asking 
me to arrange to bring Ruth to visit her in 
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the spring, and promising to come over 
herself at Christmas if the weather was not 
severe. 

Mary's letter reminded Ruth that two 
notes had arrived during my absence. I 
opened them. One was an application for 
rent, the other a tailor's bill. How the 
miserable realities of the world began at 
this season to crowd in upon our romance 
of love in a nest on the Thames ! I put the 
letters aside as matters of no moment. 

'Is there a good fire in the studio, 
Ruth?' I asked, when supper was over. 

' Yes,' she said • ' and I have told Mary 
to take the spirits there and light the can- 
dles.' 

'You are the most thoughtful wife in 
the world, and the best,' I said ; ' and I am 
going to indulge myself, with your permis- 
sion, in a college habit.' 

'A cigar,' said Ruth; 'why, I do not 
thiTik I have ever seen you smoke.' 

' I never cared much about it, Ruth, but 
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I feel that I could enjoy a cigar to-night 
while you play,' I said, my inner conscious- 
ness rebuking me for a carpet knight. 

*I remember you smoked a cheroot at 
Boulogne, and it did not agree with you,' 
said Ruth. 

'It was the coffee, dear; I did not like 
the coffee, I think. I am going to enjoy 
this cigar immensely.' 

And I did. It was an old, mild, dry 
cigar, and it helped me to think over the 
events of the day and sketch out my plans 
for the future, while Ruth soothed my anx- 
ieties into a dreamy security by some sym- 
pathetic compositions that gave me hope 
and courage. Presently she sang an old fa- 
vourite ballad, which carried me back to that 
summer time at the Deanery. I watched 
the blue smoke of my cigar disappear in the 
firelight. There was a fragrant perfume in 
the well-seasoned leaf. I seemed to taste 
in it the flavour of those days by the Wul- 
stan river. But that time, sweet as it was. 
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had not the full-flavoured delight of these 
hours of possession when she was the light 
of my fireside, my other self, my wife, the 
idol of my home. 

Though I tell my flock that God is a 
jealous God, and liketh not their loving kith 
or kin over much, I preach to them thus 
more out of regard for their earthly com- 
fort than with respect to their fature in the 
other world. 

A narrow interpreter of God's dispensa- 
tions would argue that my love for Ruth 
amounted to a sin against the Almighty; 
and would see in my devotion to her a rea- 
son for her removal. 

I count the Divine Majesty so high and 
just and merciful, that I leave no room for 
a single unworthy thought concerning Him. 
But, 0, sometimes I feel a sharp and bitter 
pang when I think of the details of that last 
chapter of her noble womanly life when she 
clasped my hand for the last time in this 
lower world. 



CHAPTER VI. 

IN THE HANDS OF THE ENEMY. 

Looking over my Shakespeare this morning 
to point with additional force a biblical moral 
for Sunday's sermon, I light upon that ad- 
mirable thirty-third sonnet in which the poet 
has framed the crude reflection in the third 
chapter of this volume — ^Who could have . 
thought so fair a day could bring a bitter 
ending? 'Full many a glorious morning 
have I seen flatter the mountain tops with 
sovereign eye, kissing with golden face the 
meadows green, gilding pale streams with 
heavenly alchemy ; anon permit the basest 
clouds to ride with ugly rack on his celes- 
tial face, and from the forlorn world his 
visage hide, stealing unseen to west with 
this disgrace. Even so my sun one early 
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mom did shine, with all-triumphant splen- 
dour on my brow ; but out, alack ! he was 
but one hour mine, the regent cloud hath 
mask'd him from me now.' Exquisite 
imagery, most soul-stirring, pathetic pic- 
ture, how divinely it mirrors my own poor 
conceit ! 

There is a saying in the Valley that a 
cloudy morning ofttimes brings a pleasant 
day. It is not less true that the rosy sun 
shines forth at early dawn, and leaves the 
clouds to mock us with the noon. So it is 
in life. We are never certain of the sun- 
shine, though we may always reckon upon 
the cloud and storm. When most we think 
it is morning with us, and the weather of 
our lives is settled into summer, the night 
comes on and the chill winter of our days. 

The mystic figures on Time's shadowy 
dial once more pointed to the return of the 
Christian festival. I had begun to think of 
the New Year, and of the sunny hopes 
which both my heart and my judgment en- 
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couraged. Setting aside the sad memories 
of the time, that coming Christmas Eve I 
thought should have its joyous hours. The 
fortunate soldier should bask in the winter 
sunlight of a happy home. I counted upon 
a visit from Ruth's sister, and I had planned 
a social gathering about our. mahogany tree. 
Fenton would be with us. Masters had also 
promised to come. The Rev. Canon Moli- 
neau had given my wife reason to hope that 
he would be in town at Christmas with his 
sister. 

We had discovered an acquaintance of 
the late Dean's -within a quarter of a mile 
of ' The Cottage.' On this particular day 
in December when my hopes ran so high, 
Ruth had gone to spend the day with these 
newly -discovered neighbours. I had ar 
ranged to be in town late, having latterly 

had a room specially set apart for my use 
at Fenton's office, where I could write those 
lighter articles which my friend required 
for his paper on the current topics of the 
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day. My wife was therefore not expected 
to be at home tmtil I returned. 

I went joyfully to London that morn- 
ing, congratulating myself on my increas- 
ing prosperity. The battle has been se- 
vere now and then, I thought, but I am 
with the victors. The enemy has been 
forced to retreat. 

How the fiends mocked me! The just 
God was oflfended at my presumption. I 
had forgotten Him perchance in the hour 
of my triumph. ' In all time of our tribu- 
lation ; in all time of our wealth ; in the hour 
of death, and in the day of judgment, good 
Lord, deliver us !' Yet I only desired to 
give the comforts of life to her I loved, to 
cherish and protect her, as I had sworn to 
do at His altar. Gold was dross to me, but 
for its contributions to her happiness. My 
ambition was only the honest ambition of 
every man who loves his wife and rejoices 
in the light of his own fireside. 

My heart beat loudly with exultation 
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when on this never-to-be-forgotten day I had 
the honour of a call at Fenton's from the 
editor of a famous quarterly publication, 
who not only handed to me himself the 
proof of an article which I had sent for his 
approval, but asked me to become a member 
of his permanent staflF. 

My success was too nluch for my 
thoughts that day. I could not settle down 
to work at Fenton's office. As the after- 
noon wore away, I felt that I must go home. 
I could write there more steadily. The 
noise of the London streets seemed to stir 
my thoughts into an unwonted excitement. 
I must have quiet. I hastened away from 
tite din of the conflict, from the sounds of 
victory and defeat. I found ' The Cottage' 
sleeping in the last beams of the winter sun, 
the very emblem of peace and security. 

' No fire in the studio,' I said, in reply 
to the servant; 'then I will write in the 
dinmg-room.' 

' Yes, sir ; mistress did not expect you 
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until late, but she said I was to send and let 
her know when you came.' 

' I will tell you when to take the mess- 
age. I have returned to do some writing, 
which will occupy me several hours. When 
I have finished, you shall send for your 
mistress.' 

' Yes, sir ; two gentlemen — at least two 
persons — called, sir, an hour ago to see you 
very particularly.' 

'Yes; I cannot be disturbed at present,' 
I said, with the first thought of an essay 
simmering in my mind. 

' One of them said he would call again, 
sir.' 

, ' Yes, Hannah ; I will not see any one 
for two or three hours at the earliest.' 

' I told them you would not be at home 
until late, sir.' 

'Quite right,' I said, arranging my 
papers and preparing to put down that 
opening thought which was to be the text 
of my essay. 
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' One is waiting now, sir.' 

' Very well, very well,' I said ; ' by and 
by, I will ring the bell.' 

I was impatient to begin my work. I 
soon got at it. My mind fairly glowed mth 
the thoughts that crowded into my brain. 
I never wrote with so much facility. My 
pen coursed over the paper with a merry 
chatter. I felt a thrill of pleasure in my 
work. I was inspired. My soul was in 
my pen. The essay grew of its own accord. 
When it was finished, I rose fi-om my seat 
and paced the room with a jubilant tread. 
Hearing me stirring, the servant came into 
the room. 

'Beg pardon, sir,' she said; 'the person 
as the other man left to wait until you came 
is still here, sir. He says he does not wish 
to disturb you; but it is getting on for 
seven o'clock, sir, and I thought it best to 
remind you, sir.' 

' Quite right, Hannah, quite right ; where 
is he?' 
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' In the breakfast-room.' 

This was a room we never used.' It 
was a dull, ghostly-looking place. I never 
told Ruth how I had been given to under- 
stand that a murder had once been done in 
it. I did not believe the story j yet I never 
liked the breakfast-room. 

'Why, the man wiU be perished with 
cold,' I said. 

'He preferred staying there, sir, and 
asked me to light a fire.' 

'Very well; I will go to him.' 

A few half-burnt fagots were struggling 
in the grate with a wet mountain of coals. 

'Come this way,' I said; 'don't stay in 
that cold room.' 

' I am not cold, sir, thank you,' said the 
man, in a subdued and apologetic tone of 
voice. 

' Come this way,' I said, preceding him, 
and holding a hand-lamp to show him into 
the dining-room. 

' I am sorry to disturb you, sir,' he said 

VOL. II. K 
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Compared with the damp ghostly den 
we had just quitted, the dining-room looked 
touchingly bright and comfortable. The 
fire was leaping up the grate. A cricket 
was singing on the hearth. The concen- 
trated Ugh of a table-lamp directed by a 
shade fell upon my books and papers. There 
was a small china teapot and a quaint cup 
and saucer, saved from the wreck of Old 
Sidtoee Ho„», upon a ^y. 

As I came out of the dark, old-feshioned 
hall, I could not help feeling what a rebuke 
all this must be to my poor visitor's poverty, 
if he were a beggar, as I suspected. I felt 
assured he was some broken-down trades- 
man from Wulstan, and I was glad that I 
had half-a-guinea in my pocket. 

' Now, my good man,' I said, ' what is it 
you want with me that is so very urgent?' 

The man eyed me askance, glanced to- 
wards the door, and said, still in the same 
meek and subdued voice, 'I come from 
Slocum and Levy, sir, near Holborn-bars.' 
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^Yes,' I said; 'don't be afraid, man; 
who are Slocum and Levy, near Holbom- 
bars, pray?' 

The man seemed amazed that I did not 
know this celebrated firm. 

^ Very sorry, sir,' he continued, fumb- 
ling in the breast pocket of a faded black 
coat ; ' unpleasant business, but no doubt it 
wiU soon be satisfactorily settled.' 

I had heard of strange conspiracies in 
London, and desperate deeds, but never 
thought until that moment of my own 
safety. There was all suddenly a strange 
expression in the man's face. I recoiled 
for a moment, with a vague idea of de- 
fence, but recovered my self-possession al- 
most as quickly when the man presented 
me with a legal-looking document. A new 
sensation of fear and alarm took possession 
of me as I read this strange paper ; and yet 
I was at a loss to understand the peculiar 
and stem character of the document in 
which my name was menacingly mixed 
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up with certam high dignitaries of the 
State. 

* What is this ?' I asked presently ; and 
I felt the question tremble on my lips. 

' That,' said the man, as if he would 
rather not explain ; ^ that, sir, is a warrant 
of execution.' 

' A warrant of execution !' I exclaimed. 
* Good heavens ! what do you mean ?' 

' From Slocum and Levy, sheriff's offi- 
cers,' said the man, retreating for a mdhient 
into the shadow of the lamp, as I had done 
a moment before. 

'Sheriff's officers! What do you mean?' 
I asked threateningly. 

' Very sony, sir, I cannot help it,' said 
the man. ' I would not be here if I was 
not compelled, I assure you.' 

'What, then, and who are you?' I 
demanded. 

' I am the Man in Possession,' he said. 

A dim, sickly light began to break in 
upon me. 
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I tried to read the document again. It 
trembled in my hand. 

' Sit down/ I said to the man. 

* I would rather go into the other room,' 
he said deferentially. 

* Sit down,' I said again. 

I felt as if my heart was standing stiU; 
but I fought against the sensation, and stag- 
gered to a seat. I saw in the legal instru- 
ment now for the first time the words, 
'Executors of John Marston Oswald, de- 
ceased, versits George Himbleton.* 

' It is only at this moment that I really 
begin to understand your visit,' I said 
presently. 

' Yes, sir,' said the man. 

' There is some serious mistake,' I said. 

* Yes, sir,' said the man. 

'I only saw my lawyer yesterday, and 
he said the matter was progressing satisfac- 
torily.' 

' Yes, sir,' said the man ; ' yery sorry, sir.' 
' The whole of the furniture here is set- 
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tied npon my wife ; not for the purpose of 
defrauding any persons of their just de- 
mands, but as a protection against injustice 
and imposition.' 

These were the words of my lawyer, 
which I remembered at this trying moment 
with very particular precision. 

' No doubt, sir/ said the man. 

' Process was issued against me at the 
suit of the executors, who are no other than 
Pensax and Trigg for all practical purposes. 
My solicitor accepted service on my behalf 
and has entered a defence,' I continued, 
still quoting my lawyer. 

' That is strange, sir ; the officer who 
brought me said judgment had been given 
this day; and he thought, sir, you would 
go up to your lawyer, or to Slocum and 
Levy, and put it right.' 

' Then he thought there was some mis- 
take, did he ?' I asked eagerly. 

' Well, not exactly that, sir ; but things 
is often settled when he puts a man in, sir,' 
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said the stranger, sitting on ihe very edge 
of a chair, and looking, with his half- closed 
eyes, a thousand mute excuses for his pre- 
sence there. 

' I will send immediately for my lawyer, 
though, I fear, he will have left his office 
by this tune. You shall take a coach and 
bring him,' I said, with some return of my 
original energy, and taking up my pen to 
write. 

' Beg pardon, sir,' he said, ' but I must 
not leave the place until it's settled.' 

* What ! you will stay here all night, 
then, if it is not settled as you say ?' 

'Very sorry, sir; yes, sir,' said the man. 

'My God!' I said, the agony of the 
situation only now coming upon me in all 
its force. ' Why, my wife will return in an 
hour.' 

'Yes, sir; sorry your good lady was 
out, sir; she might have sent for you,' said 
the man. 

' Thank Heaven, she was out ; that is 
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merciful, at all events/ I said. ' Now what 
will settle this business ?' 

* Two hundred and ninety pounds, sir, 
I think,' said the man. 

' Now, look here, my man,' I said, ' it is 
well, perhaps, for you — for both of - as — 
that you have conducted your share in this 
infamous business with a consciousness of 
the shame that should attach to your office. 
' Yes, sir,' said the man. 
' I think it is not unlikely that I should 
have thrown you into the Thames by this 
time, but for your humility and the thought 
that you are but a miserable tool in the 
hands of others,' I continued. 
' Yes, sir,' said the man. 
' I am going now to find my lawyer,' I 
said. 

*Yes, sir; may I ask you to call at 
Slocum and Levy's, sir ? The gentleman as 
brought me said so.' 

' Yes ; perhaps you are right. I have a 
favour to ask.' 
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' Yes, sir. ! certainly, sir ; anything 
as I can do,' said the man. 

' You wait patiently until I come back. 
iKeep your own counsel, and do not breathe 
a word of your business.' 

* Certainly, sir,' said the man. 

' Give this note to Mrs. Himbleton,' I 
continued, writing; but when I found that 
I could only write in a style that was 
utterly different to my usual hand, every 
word being full of crooked lines, I said, 
'^'o; on second thoughts, tell Mrs. Him- 
bleton that you are waiting for my return 
<Dn some important business; that I have* 
been called to London unexpectedly, and 
that I shall be back soon. Tell her she 
will see by my work here,' pointing to the 
essay I had commenced, ' that I have some 
important work in hand.' 

' Yes, sir,' said the man. 

I hurried out into the night without 
another word. 

The Thames was washing the muddy 
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bank with a soughing sound. A frosty 
sleet filled the cold bleak air. The elms 
made a hissing noise overhead. A flick- 
ering oil lamp at a neighbouring house 
splotched a dim uncertain halo against the 
blackness of the night. A roar of laughter 
came through the pariour window of the 
local inn as I hurried by the riverside 
to make a short cut for the highway. A 
lighter on the river had a lantern at her 
bow, and I saw the water creeping by in 
the glimmer of the candle. I hurried on, 
guided by the lights from cottages and 
boating houses; hurried on with an awful 
sense of desolation and woe. Once I 
stopped, half resolved to return and drag 
that humble stranger out upon the Mall. 
Conscious of my own integrity, assured 
that some dreadful mistake had been made, 
the outrage represented by that 'Man in 
Possession' was almost too much to bear. 
But the law must be obeyed, I thought. 
There is redress for those who are wronged. 
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A watchman crossed** my path and said 
'Good-night,' in a cheery voice. I an- 
swered him never a word. I felt that he 
turned and followed my shadowy form for 
a moment in the sleet, with a suspicion 
of my integrity. I felt like a thief steal- 
ing out into the night by devious and 
uncertain paths. I did not feel the. cold. 
I was burning with excitement. 

What an awful termination of a tri- 
umphant day! Camping on the field of 
victory, to be driven forth by an enemy 
unheralded by beat of drum or trumpet 
sound ; driven out ignominiously, to go in 
search of a ransom for my wife and goods. 

Never let men or armies say, ' We have 

gained the day,' lest a new opponent come 

» 

in the sUence of the night and sweep away 
the conqueror. 

With what diflFerent feelings I en- 
countered the sleet and snow and frost as 
I passed through the Strand on that day 
when I raised my arm in the battle, a free 
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man! I defied wind and weather alike 
with man and Fate. Now I cowered be- 
fore the sleet. I hurried onwards, it is 
true, swift of foot and with a great pur- 
pose in hand; but my pride had received 
a deadening shock. I felt abased in my 
own esteem. A foul reptile had crawled 
over my imagination. I crouched out of 
the way of the traffic. I bent my head 
before the sleet and snow. 

When 1 had walked a mile I hired a 
coach and rode to Holborn. I crouched 
into a corner of the carriage, and prayed 
for mercy and guidance. By the time I 
had arrived in Holborn I was calm and re- 
signed, placing my trust in Heaven. But, 
0, the night was cold and unsympathetic ; 
the people in the street thrust me aside and 
seemed to laugh and jeer at my misery. 
The shops were still open. A ruddy light 
came out into the street from their windows. 
The snow only made every house look more 
comfortable and inviting ; and then the 
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thought that my much-loved home, on this 
day of my supposed victory, was not my 
own, but in the grip of a merciless foe I 

My lawyer was out. His office was just 
being closed. 

' We should have been gone two hours 
ago by rights,' said the clerk, ^ only we've 
had some heavy work in.' 

' Have you done anything in the matter 
of Oswald's Executors versus Himbleton?' 
I asked as calmly as I could. 

'Yes; I think the governor was with 
the other side yesterday.' 

' Where is he now? At home ?' 

*Well, no; the governor's a bachelor, 
and his home's chieily at the club.' 

* Where is his club ?' I asked. 

* First turning into Lombard- street, 
second lound by the bank yonder — ^you'll 
see a lamp over the door; it's called " The 
Woolsack." By Jove, ain't it cold ! Excuse 
me, sir, won't you? I promised to get 
home by nine o'clock ; got a bit of a party 
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at my place, and the children won't go to 
bed until I come ; thank you, sir ; very kind 
of you; good-night, sir.' 

I was alone in the street once more. 
The City was growing quiet and dark. I 
hastened to 'The Woolsack.' My lawyer 
was playing a game at whist. He asked 
me as a favour to let him play his hand 
out. He was a genial middle-aged man, 
with a round face and a merry eye. I sat 
quietly, and pretended to take an interest 
in the game. It seemed to me as though 
the end would never come. The players 
laughed and made their little bets of half- 
crowns on certain cards, black or red; and 
one of them regretted that he could not ask 
me ' to cut in,' the stupid rules of * The 
Woolsack' not permitting non-members to 
join the card-tables. I tried to thank him 
with an indifferent air, though my heart 
was breaking. At last my friend gave his 
chair to another player, and came to my 
corner to hear what I had to say. 
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^ Dear me, that is too bad of Eatts and 
Wiggles, too bad ; I could not have believed 
it. They promised me faithfully that no- 
thing farther should be done in the matter. 
Ton my soul, this is too bad.' 

' What is to be done ?' I asked. ' WiU 
you give an order for this man to be sent 
away at once ?' 

' Can you pay him ?' asked the lawyer, 
twirling his eye-glass thoughtfully, and 
looking inquirmgly at the ceiling. 

* No,' I said. 

*How much is it — several hundred 
pounds ? 

* Yes, I think so.' 

*Ha! could you pay a hundred? 

* No; I could pay fifty.' 

' They are not in legal possession, but 
nothing can be done to-night; give me a 
call at ten to-morrow.' 

'Must this person, then, remain?' I 
asked. 

' Until to-morrow, at all events. I am 
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glad you came to see me. Good-night, Mr. 
Himbleton ; we will try and put it all right 
to-morrow.' 

The lawyer bowed me out of the club, 
and the porter closed the door after me ; it 
was, as he said, ' such a bitter night.' 

The wind howled through the dimly- 
lighted streets. .The rain and snow hissed 
upon the pavement. I was wet through. 
I walked I hardly knew whither, and once 
I wept aloud in the agony of my heart. 

By and by I found myself in a little 
back street leading out of Holbom. I felt 
ashamed' to ask any one where I should 
find the offices of Slpcum and Levy. I 
examined many mysterious brass plates 
on many mysterious doors in this dingy 
little street oflF Holborn. Every profession 
seemed to be represented in the locality. 
I had to stand upon doorsteps and almost 
rub my face upon the doors to decipher 
the signs.' Here and there lights from win- 
dows on both sides of the street assisted 
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me. I found pawnbrokers, engravers, soli- 
citors, commission agents, monthly nurses ; 
but no sheriffs officers. At last I boldly 
resolved to seek information from a woman 
who was going into a broker's with a bundle 
imder her arm. 

' Slocum and Levy,' she said, with a 
sigh; *sh'd think I did; the last house 
round the corner, with a shelf over the 
door to keep the rain off the precious steps 
in front.' 

I thanked her and passed on. A small 
brass plate in the centre of a newly-painted 
green door informed me that I had reached 
the office to which ' the Man in Possession' 
directed me. I knocked. The door was 
opened by a woman. I was shown into a 
room that reminded me of Trigg's office at 
Pensax's house in Wulstan. An old wiry 
man, with thin wiry hair and a pair of red 
ferret-Uke eyes, turned upon me as I entered. 

' What's your business V he asked, in a 
harsh, grating voice. 
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^ My name is Himbleton,' I said. ' You 
have made an unexpected and illegal visit 
to my house.' 

'Yes, no doubt,' said the man, com- 
mencing to write; and then, turning to a 
boy at his elbow, he said, 'Who's in at 
Smith's? 

' Dobbin's man,' said the boy. 

' Who at Harvey's ?' continued the d^e- 
riffs man. 

' The Cadger,' said the boy. 

' Who at Himbleton's ?' 

* Beck's man,' said the boy. 

Neither clerk nor boy took any farther 
notice of me, though I asked twice what 
course I should take with a view to the re- 
moval of ' the Man in Possession.' 

At last the wiry clerk turned his sharp, 
unsympathetic face to me again, and said, 
* Can't do nothing to-night ; better see Kitts 
and Wiggles to-morrow; but you'll not 
make much out o' them without the money. 
They are nippers.' 
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The boy looked up at his chief in evi- 
dent surprise at his generosity in giving 
me so much advice. 

I asked several other questions, but re- 
ceived no answer. 

' You should ha' come earlier,' said the 
woman who let me in. 

She had been standing at the office door 
aU this time to show me out. 

*I want to lock up now, sir^ please. 
Neither Mr. Siocum nor Mr. Levy is in, 
and Anty, the clerk, never talks.' 

' Thank you,' I said to the woman, who 
spoke in a low voice which sounded sym- 
pathetic after diat to which I bad just been 
listening. 

' Anty's bin very civil to you, sir, con- 
siderin' late hours and the cold ; he never 
does talk, sir; thankee, sir; didn't expect 
nothin', sir; good-night, sir; 'ope things '11 
be all right, sir; don't give way, sir; the 
hups and downs in this life is hawful to 
behold ; good-night, ear.' 
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It was long past midnight when I 
reached home. 

'Dear George, how pale and wet you 
are !' said my wife, surprised aiid troubled 
at my appearance. 

* Has Beck's man gone ?' I ssid aloud, as 
if I feared he had. 

*The person whom you left here?' asked 
my wife. 

* Yes ; Beck's man, ftgm Kitts and Wig- 
gles's,' I said, passing her into the room. 

' I am here, sir,' said the man, in his low 
and humble voice. 

* That is right; I shall want you to stay 
all night, my man. Hannah,' I continued, 
calling the housemaid, 'give Beck's man 
some supper, and let him go to bed ; make 
him comfortable; I am obliged to detain 
him until to-morrow.' 

The man was evidently surprised for a 
moment at my manner ; but he entered into 
the spirit of my bold strategy, and said he 
had no objection to stay. 
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When he had disappeared in the kitchen 
I embraced my wife, and at her request 
went upstairs to divest myself of my wet 
clothes, before I took some hot coflfee and 
a poached egg^ which she was sure ' would 
do me good.' 

* Great bother, this new kind of press 
work,' I said ; ' but we must not mind it, 
love. Sorry I have kept you up so late. 
I hope you have enjoyed yourself, eh, my 
dear? Have you enjoyed yourself?' 

*Tes, pretty well, George,' said Rutli, 
watching me with a look of curiosity. 

* I am glad of that. What a rough 
night it is, to be sure! I had some very 
important work to do, and could not get 
through it away from home. My paper 
is going into the Quarterly. That is very 
lucky, is it not? Yes; well, and how did 
you find our neighbours, Ruth ?' 

I rattled on, ate my eggs, drank my 
coffee, rubbed my hands, stirred the fire, 
and did everj^hing I could to carry Ruth's 
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thoughts away from Hhe Man in Posses- 
sion.' I was successful in this; for Ruth 
was too much surprised at my manner to 
think of any one else but her husband. 

AU that long weary night I lay awake. 
It was some comfort to know that Ruth 
slept soundly and in peace. I heard the 
wind and the rain beating against the 
house all through the slow hours. At 
daylight I fell into a fitful doze, only to 
awaken in fear and trembling with the 
voice of the stranger in my ear, saying, ' I 
am the Man in Possession.' 



CHAPTER Vll. 



BECKYS MAN. 



I WAS in the City at ten o'clock next 
morning. My lawyer had no doubt the 
man would be removed during the day. 
*No doubt!' I exclaimed. Well, then, it 
should be so. When the law had once 
moved in a particular direction, it was ne- 
cessary to meet it by certain formal pro- 
ceedings. He would see Kitts and Wiggles 
at once. They had promised that the ques- 
tion should be argued before the Court 
without the violent proceeding of execu- 
tion. I asked him if Kitts and Wiggles 
were acting on their own responsibility in 
the matter. He had no doubt about it. 
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It occurred to me that Pensax or Trigg 
was behind them; but I would not ques- 
tion my own lawyer's judgment. 

Ruth had not risen before I left in the 
morning, and I had directed the servant to 
light a fire in the breakfast-room, where 
nobody ever breakfasted, and see that 
Beck's man had everything he required. 
I thought of him, as I wandered about 
London that day, with a morbid sort of 
fear. He seemed altogether beyond my 
power. It was as if I was possessed of a 
devil. The • shadow of him was upon me, 
and I was ashamed. 

I did not like to tell Fenton what had 
happened. When the man was gone, I 
would have the room painted and white- 
washed, and forget him altogether. Fenton 
was in ecstasies with the essay I had writ- 
ten; and I had done it while the enemy 
was in my camp — ay, in my very tent. I 
had been jubilant and hilarious while he 
was there. 
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I went home early. I got there by- 
back roads and unfrequented paths. I 
walked all the way from London. 

My mind was a chaos. My thoughts 
took no particular shape. I had suffered a 
defeat which stunned me. If I had seen 
any relief in dragging Beck's man out of 
'The Cottage' and hurling him into the 
Thames, I could have done it. I was quite 
equal to any act of desperation; but Beck's 
man was simply an instrument in the hands 
of others. Kitts and Wiggles, Pensax and 
Trigg, the Law itself, were behind him. 
Beck's man represented the very Throne, 
just as Pensax did when they made him 
High Sheriff of Wulstanshire. 

'Don't deceive me, George,' said my 
wife. ' There is something wrong.' 

' What is it, Ruth ?' I asked; ' what do 
you think is wrong?' 

' This man, who is he ?' 

' Beck's man,' I said, looking at her 
vaguely. 
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* Yes ; why does he stay ? He rings the 
bell as if he had authority here.' 

' Has he dared to assume — ^ I exclaimed, 
going towards the breakfast-room. 

*No, no, George, he has done nothing 
objectionable; stay with me,' said Ruth, 
taking me by the arm and looking tenderly 
up into my face. 

*But there is something wrong; pray 
tell me what it is ; you are hiding from me 
some dreadful trouble.' 

'Don't ask me now, darling,' I said. 
' Wait until the evening, when Beck's man 
has gone, and then I will tell you all about 
it' 

'As you please, George; but do not 
think so hghtly of my love, of my judgment, 
or of my fortitude, as not to give me my 
full share lin your life.' 

' No, no, my dear Ruth, but ask me this 
evening.' 

'The servants are talking about this 
man. I hear them whispering in all comers 
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of the house ; I dare not interpret my own 
suspicions.' 

* Rest assured, Ruth, of this, that there 
is no disgrace attaching to us in this busi- 
ness; that, whatever it is, we are not to 
blame. I am not to blame; but, my dear 
Ruth, i^you love me, say no more at pre- 
sent; Beck's man will be gone soon, and 
then we can laugh at the incident, which I 
confess does trouble me a little.' 

' If I love you!' said Ruth, sitting down 
at my feet and laying her head upon my 
knee ; * ^ I love you !' 

I stroked her dark hair with my hand, 
and said she was all the world to me, and 
that I would not give her a moment's pain 
for all the gold of Peru. 

There was a little bouquet of winter 
roses upon my writing table ; my slippers 
were inside the fender ; Ruth's easel was by 
the window that was nearest to the fire ; a 
screen fuE of her sketches was drawn round 
the fiearth, admitting inside the picturesque 
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barrier the key-board of the piano. I re- 
member no picture with such an atmosphere 
of comfort as this had in it for the moment ; 
but I could not help seeing Beck's man lurk- 
ing behind. 

' I have had another letter from Mary,' 
Ruth said presently. It was a great relief, 
this turning of my thoughts seaward. 

' I am glad to hear that,' I said. ' Is she 
weU?' 

' Yes, very ; and she still hopes to be 
with us at Christmas. She is urgent in her 
wish that we should spend the spring with 
her.' 

'It is a long journey,' I said; 'but I 
should like to see Italy.' 

I wished in my heart that we could have 
started for that sunny land at once. 

' She has had a letter from Mr. Pensax, 
who has been very ill, and is ill now, I sup- 
pose. He asks her if there is any male re- 
lation of ours in whom he could place con- 
fidence.' 
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' Is there any one ?' 

*No male relation that is near to us. 
We have two or three second cousins in 
Berkshire.' 

*I suppose he wants to make him his 
executor; it is a pity he dislikes me.' 

* Why, George?' 

* 0, I don't know ; he is very rich.' 

* But you do not care for his money ?' 

' No ; 0, no ; he is a miserable, miserly 
man.' 

* Mary says he has written her almost 

an affectionate letter, in which he says he 

wishes he had always acted upon his 
^ own judgment and according to his own 

wishes.' 

' Perhaps he desires a reconciliation?' 
'That would be useless,' said Ruth; 

*'but Mary, you know, will have nothing 

said against him, and I am sure she once 

liked Mr. Pensax.' 

' He is a demon, Ruth — a demon.' 

* George! How bitter you are! Has 
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an3ijhing occurred lately to increase your 
dislike of him?' 

' I do not know, Ruth ; he is ill, you 
say? 

' Yes ; very ill, I believe.' 

' Then he may not be to blame.' 

*Do you know, George, I sometimes 
think there is more of the angel than the 
demon in that man's nature.' 

' Let us hope so,' I said. 

'You know that strange wayward 
stream, the Oozle, which runs through his 
estate. His nature, what little I know of 
it, reminds me of that river. You remem- 
ber where it rises among a little knot of 
trees, pure and bright and sparkling. I 
made a sketch of it years ago. Childhood 
is pure and bright and happy. Mr. Pensax 
was once a child.' ^ 

' One of those children who lent pennies 
at heavy interest at school, and stole small 
boys' marbles,' I said. 

' Now, my dear George, that is very un- 
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kind; you have quite spoiled my picture 
and my philosophical application of the 
stream,' said Ruth, patting my hand in a 
little dramatic display of acted anger. 
' I will not interrupt you again, Ruth.' 
' That bright, pure stream is polluted 
presently with the refuse of a paper-mill; 
then it grows clear again, but is never quite 
so pure as at first It hurries on through 
the meadow, growing clearer and more 
beautiful as it distances the haunts of men ; 
tlien a tanner bars its way, and pours lime 
and dye and all manner of poisonous wash- 
ings into it. Here the spirit of the brook 
breaks down and grovels in its infamy; it 
hangs about the tannery, creeping here and 
there lazily and shamelessly with its load of 
guilt. One day a storm comes, and it breaks 
away once more into the meadow, and by 
woods and hills, until it is almost pure 
again. Other bad influences affect it in 
other places; but the original good in its 
nature, the force of the original spring away 
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in the distant country of its youth, comes 
back to aid it, and at last it goes out to the 
sea a noble river, bearing ships into the 
great ocean.' 

' A charming picture,' I said, * like onfe 
of your own water-colours; but only like 
Mr. Pensax when the river halts at the tan- 
yard.' 

'Like Mr. Pensax in this, George — his 
career has been influenced by bad advice 
and bad associations. The paper-mill and 
the tanyard are his Triggs and satellites, his 
wicked impulses, his sins and trespasses; 
his escapes from these polluting influences 
are shown by his public gifts, his alms- 
houses, his hospitals, his memorial win- 
dows ; these are represented by the stream 
in the woods and meadows. May we not 
hope that, at last, he, too, will be free of 
evil influences, and will go down to the 
great ocean of Eternity, if not pure, stained 
only as the river is stained by battle and 
tempest ; but great and true and noble at 
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last ; noble in its usefulness ; and bearing to 
Him, who gave them, the talents increased 
a thousandfold?' 

* You have forgiven Pensax, Ruth, and 
would have Mary do so,' I said. 

'I forgive all the world, George; Cal- 
vary has only one lesson for me.' 

' God bless you, my dear Ruth,' I said ; 
' you are indeed a good woman.' 

Ruth sat down at the piano and played 
to her own thoughts an extemporaneous 
kind of musical poem that seemed to follow 
the stream, wandering through meadows 
and by woods and mountains. It brought 
back to me thoughts of that picnic long ago 
when she leaned on my arm in the mow- 
ing grass. I saw a barge moving slowly 
through hop-yards and corn-fields, through 
meadow-sweet and by rushes. I saw the 
shadow of it down in the water among 
white clouds that raced it in a blue expanse 
of sky. 

VOL. II. M 
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^ Beg your pardon, sir ; Beck's man has 
asked if he could speak to you a moment, 
sir,' said Hannah, who had come into the 
room ahnost unobserved. 

My wife ceased to play. 

* Go on, dear, go on; I will be back in a 
moment,' I said ; but she watched me out 
of the room with a sad, inquiring look. 

'Very sorry to disturb you, su*,' said 
Beck's man. 

*Whatisit?'Iasked. 

' Well, you see, sir, I thought I would 
just ask if I was likely to be fetched,' said 
the man, who had risen respectfully from 
his seat, and laid down a book of sermons, 
which was the only literature in the room. 

'This evening,'! Baid, 'this evenmg.' 

' I am glad of that,' said the man. 

'You see,' I said to him, 'this painful 
business is not through any fault of mine — 
nor of any one's, for that matter. In a mo- 
ment of want of thought I rendered myself 
liable, and I will pay the money.' 
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* Yes, sir, no doubt,' said the man hum- 

bly. 

' But this seizure is illegal ; the pro- 
perty here is in settlement ; and, moreover, 
this action is a breach of faith. Kitts and 
Wiggles gave my lawyer a solemn promise 
that the action should be fairly and pro- 
perly contested.' 

' Yes, sir ; but Kitts and Wiggles is a 
very hard lot, sir ; they can only be boimd 
down on paper, sealed and signed,' said the 
man. 

^I rely upon your keeping your own 
counsel with the servants,' I said. 

^ Yes, sir ; they be a bit inquisitive, but 
they gets nothing out of me,' he said. 

^ You do not seem to like your business 
much,' I said ; 'I thought men became used 
to everything in the way of their occupation.' 

' I believe they do, sir ; this is only the 
fourth house as I've been in ; and if I could 
get any work at all, sir, I'd never be put 
into another.' 
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* It must indeed be a painful sort of oc- 
cupation,' I said. 

' They've only put me into very respect- 
able houses as yet, sir ; I could never stand 
being in a poor' man's house, though some 
men's equal to pulling the bed from under 
folks.' 

' Ah, it is a dull room this,' I said, look- 
ing round at the dark panels, the dark cor- 
ners, and the darker ivy that hung round the 
•window and shaded it from the only gleam 
of light that two old elms in the back garden 
admitted to this lower part of the house. 

'Wouldn't mind that, sir, if I'd a book or 
two to read ; but it ain't worth while giving 
me none, as I'm to go this evening,' said the 
man, with an inquiring look. 

*You shall have some books,' I said. 
' What is this 3'^ou have been reading ?' 

' Sermons, sir,' he said. ' Very good 
sermons, sir, but not for a poor man ; the 
poor wants more consideration than they 
gets in this world, sir.' 
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I rang the bell, and stood as much 
at my ease as possible when Hannah en- 
tered. 

' Bring half a dozen periodicals here out 
of the bookshelves, and the newspapers lying 
near them, Hannah.' 

'Yes, sir,' said the girl, looking strangely 
at the man, who stood submissively in the 
shadow of the firelight, while I shut out the 
fire from him with a pompous air that was 
quite new to her. 

'I hope you are right, sir, about my 
going; they never told me how long I'd 
have to stay; but somehow I thought as it 
would not be for long,' said the man. 

' My lawyer assured me that you would 
go this evening,' I said. 

' Yes, sir ; thank you, sir ; thank you, 
miss,' he said, as Hannah laid down the 
papers and periodicals. 

' There, now make yourself as comfort- 
able as you can,' I said, ' and ring for any- 
thing you want' 
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' Thank you, sir/ said Beck's man ; and 
I returned to my wife. 

Evening came, and night; Beck's man 
wa3 still in the breakfast-room. I kept my 
promise to Ruth. 

'I knew it, George,' she said, with the 
tears in her eyes j ' I have known it all day 
long.^ 

' My poor child,' I said, 'how could you 
know it ?' 

'This once occurred at the Deanery, 
George j I did not know it at the time ; but 
Mary told me afterwards, and that was one 
of the reasons for her attachment to Pensax; 
he came to the Dean and put down upon 
his table five thousand pounds in five bags 
of gold. 0, my poor, dear father, no one 
knew how great his troubles were !' 

' You must not cry, Ruth ; we, too, have 
had greater sorrows than this — ^grief for the 
dead; a mere incident such as this in our 
battle with the living must not daunt and 
depress us. All will be well presently.' 
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^Can we not borrow the money?' she 
asked. 'My pictures — ^sell them, George; 
sell anything.' 

* Do not excite yourselJ^ dear ; I will 
see my lawyer the very i&rst thing in the 
morning, and have the matter settled in 
some way.' 

Going to bed that night I remember that 
we passed the breakfast-room as if it really 
did contain a ghost, or as if a murder had 
been freshly done there. Ruth shuddered, 
and hurried by. Beck's man had not gone 
to bed. He was still reading the papers. 
The light of his candle gleamed beneath the 
door. I caught the infection of my wife's 
evident horror of the room. We double- 
locked our chamber, and said our prayers at 
greater length than usual. Awake half the 
night, we pretended to be asleep; and Ruth's 
breath came and went quick and fast when 
Beck's man walked upstairs. We could hear 
his creaking boots. He paused for a moment 
near our door, and then my wife started up 
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in terror; but the poor man only stopped 
to creep up his own staircase with additional 
precaution. Noticing the creaking of his 
boots, he had paused on the stairs to take 
them off. I confess that my own heart beat 
^vildly for a moment ; my mind was upset, 
as you will readily understand. To make 
the jar of it greater, I had been reading De 
Quincey's thrilling and awful ' Postscript' a 
week previously, and the Williams' murders 
flashed across my thoughts for a moment. 
But Beck's man sought his own room. We 
heard the door close and the lock fall. 
Would to Heaven this had been the last 
night of our listening for that soul-crushing 
sound of the enemy's footsteps! 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WHY THEY CALLED HIM BECK'S MAN. 

Another day and another 'passed like the 
first. My lawyer said we must learn to 
bear with Beck's man. On no account must 
we pay the money, even if we had it. The 
law must take its course. Kitts and Wiggles 
were wrong, and Kitts and Wiggles would 
suffer for what they had done. Eatts and 
Wiggles said their instructions were impera- 
tive from Oswald's executors. A few days 
more would bring relief, and we must bear 
our misfortune bravely. The jovial-looking 
whist-player came down to 'The Cottage' 
and told Ruth all this himself, and it com- 
forted her greatly. He even made her laugh 
by his anecdotes of Goldsmith and Sheridan, 
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who put liveries on their bailiflFs and made 
them wait at table. The whole thing, in his 
hands, became an elaborate joke, especially 
after a bottle of the Deanery port. I tried 
to keep up the humour when he had gone, 
but it was like a man who was dying of 
starvation trjing to make epicurean jests. 
Nevertheless, I began to take a special in- 
terest in Beck's man, with whom I had fre- 
quent conversations. My wife had never 
seen him, but she pitied him heartily when 
I repeated the conversation I had had with 
him. 

*I am going to ask you a very great 
favour,' he said, on the second or third day 
of his visit. 

' Yes ; what is it ?' 

'I smell no smoking in the house, sir.' 

'I smoke a cigar occasionally.' 

'Tobacco, sir?' 

'No, not a pipe.' 

' I'd give anything for a pipe, sir, if it 
might be allowed.^ 
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* 

'Certainly, yes, by all means,' I said; 
' smoke. ^ 

' I've got no pipe nor tobacco, sir,' he 
said ; * I comed away in such a hurry I 
brought nothing with me.' 

' Where did you come from ?' 

'Drury-lane, sir; that's where Hodges.' 

' You are a bachelor, then ?' 

' No, sir,' said the man, smiling some- 
what sadly, 'I'm married, and have five 
children.' 

'Indeed!' 

' Five little ones, sir.' 

'How old?' 

'The youngest six months and the old- 
est six years. ^ 

' And are they in lodgings with you ?' 

'Yes, sir, in two rooms; and my wife 
that ill she could hardly speak when I 
comed away.' 

' How sad ! Dear me ! And you have 
heard nothing of them for several days ?' 

' No, sir ; and they don't know where I 
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am no more than the dead; and I only left 
them two shillings.' 

The poor man's voice trembled as he 
spoke. 

' It a'most drives me mad, sir. to think 
on it ; but what's a man to do ?' 

And here, I thought, he is obliged to sit 
doing nothing, with this knowledge of the 
misery of his wife and children gnawing at 
his very heartstrings. 

' I'd been out of work ten weeks afore 
Beck took me up.' 

'Yes; Beck,' I said; 'why do they call 
you Beck's man ?' 

' Beck is employed by the under-sheriff's 
officer, and he has men under him. He 
knowed me when I had a shop in the East- 
end. I was a baker. Beck — ^he was put in 
possession, and he cleaned me out. We was 
sold up complete ; and Beck, he felt sorry 
like for my wife, and said he'd help me 
if ever he could, and offered me a situation. 
It were long enough afore I took up with 
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his work — ^not till we was all nigh starv- 
ing.' 

' I am indeed sorry for you/ I said. 

' If I could only know how the missus is, 
and could get Beck to give me a shilling or 
two for them.' 

' Go and see them,' I said, ^ and I will 
give you a few shillings.' 

' Thank you, sir ; thank you much ; but 
I dursn't leave here; but when I'm out, and 
if, sir, you knows of anything as would suit 
me, I'll give up Beck. I was brought up in 
Gloucester, sir ; and I knows gardening and 
how to manage a horse ; if I could only get 
into the country again ! 0, it's a cruel place 
this London — a mortal cruel city.' 

The tears rolled down the man's cheeks. 

When I tpld my wife the story, she made 
me promise to take her to Beck's man's 
family in , Drury-lane. We went there to- 
gether on the next day, and found that the 
man's story was only too true. How trifling 
our trouble seemed in presence of this man's 
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cause for grief ! Two of the most wretched 
rooms in London's most wretched haunts 
contained his family, half naked and starv- 
ing from cold and hunger. They had 
pawned nearly every rag of clothing, sold 
nearly every article of furniture that would 
realise money for food and fuel. Beck's man 
leaned his head against the mantelshelf 
in the breakfast -room at 'The Cottage,' 
and sobbed, when I told him how Mrs. 
Himbleton had lighted his fire in Drury- 
lane, and fed his children. 

Buth was indeed an angel. It was 
a heavenly picture, that hovel in Drury- 
lane changing under the magic of her pre- 
sence, like a dull, leaden landscape warmed 
into brightness and beauty by the sun. Yet 
I remember that Ruth disliked Beck's man. 
In this the angel showed its human origin. 
She could not quite forgive Beck's man for 
consenting to play the part he enacted at 
*The Cottage.' In her mind he was the 
chief cause of our trouble. He was the 
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enemy. She pitied his children, and helped 
them cheerfully in their need; but Beck's 
man had destroyed the hallowed charm of 
our cottage on the Thames. He was the 
cuckoo in our nest ; the bird of prey in our 
retreat ; the spirit of all that was gloomy 
and terrible in the only ghostly room of 
^The Cottage.' 

'It's too kind for you to behave like 
this,' he said, his eyes blinded with tears; 
'you, ought to hate me and mine; if it 
hadn't been for the wife and young ims I'd 
rather you'd have nagged at me and trod 
on me.' 

'Make your mind easy,' I said; 'it has 
given Mrs. Himbleton and myself as much 
pleasure as yourseli^ what we have done to- 
day.' 

' You are main good to say so ; I don't 
know how to thank you, and I can never 
return your kindness.' 

Later in the evening, I paid the enemy 
another visit. He was smoking before the 
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fire as comfortably as if he was sitting be- 
neath his own vine and fig-tree. As I en- 
tered, he respectfully laid his pipe down. 

'I want to ask you a few questions/ 1 said. 

'Yes, sir.' 

' Do you receive any letters here ? 

'No, sir.' 

'Not from Beck?' 

' No, sir.' 

' You have had no intimation that you 
are likely to be removed ?' 

' No; sir; never heard a word.' 

' Is this' usual?' 

' Yes, sir ; never hears nothing till the 
governor comes, or the auctioneer.' 

' The auctioneer !' 

'Yes, sir; I was put in a furnished 
house last time, and on the seventh day the 
auctioneer and 'praiser of the Court came, 
and we had a cab, and carried off all the 
poor lady's clothes, jewelry, and books.' 

' Was not that a very unusual proceed- 
ing?' 
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'No, sir; you see, they gets savage 
when they finds the furniture is protected, 
and they seizes anything they can.' 

indeed!' 

' IVe been a-thinking, sir, in your case, 
sir, as it would be best if you was to put 
away anything as is not in that settlement, 

or deed, or whatever it be.' 

* I do not understand you.' 

' Why, you see, sir, it's getting on for 
the last day, and Beck or the 'praiser is sure 
to come; and anything as is not down in 
the paper — anything as you've bought since 
— just the same as anything as does not be- 
long to a furnished house like, can be took. 
I've smoked on this all the afternoon, sir, 
and meant to warn you afore you went to 
bed.' 

' That is very good of you, very good ; 
but you do not understand this particular 
case.' 

*Well, sir, I may, and I mayn't; but 
I've had more experience of seizures than 

VOL. II. N 
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you have. I see the moment I was in the 
house as you was not used to it. Now 
some is as artful as can be, and they does 
even Beck now and then. Pardon me for 
suggestin'; but I think you'd better be 
guided by me, sir. I sacrifices myseli^ sir, 
in this house on the altar of gratitude. Do 
whatever you like, sir ; I sees nothing and 
I says nothing.' 

Beck's man waved his pipe over his head 
and struck an attitude in front of the fire. 
He was intoxicated. I could find no other 
excuse for his excitement. 

*You have drunk and smoked more 
than is good for you,' I said. 

' No, master ; no. I am more familiar 
than I ought to be ; but I have said what is 
right. Forgive me if I have offended you, 

sir.' 

' No offence,' I said. 

' This is a cruel city, and I fear, sir — 
yes, I fear — ^you will only understand all I 
say when it is too late. Very sorry, sir; 
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hope you will look over it, if you think I 
have been rude to you/ 

' Not at all, Beck's man ; good-night.' 
Why did I not listen to that man and 
take warning of his words ? I have learned 
wisdom since those bitter days from many 
a darker mind than his. 

The dulled fires of the past blaze up 
anew as I note these earth-stained hours 
of the enemy's occupation of ' The Cottage' 
on the Thames. I find my patience slipping 
away as I "throw my soul back into that 
black and bitter time. It seems to me for 
the moment, as I stand once more in the 
old place, that Heaven is unjust to permit 
the pure and good to undergo the deep de- 
gradation and misery which He laid upon 
Ruth. An angel abandoned by the just 
God Himself alone could equal the desertion 
of Ruth in her hour of need. Celestial 
wings dabbled in the mud of Ratcliffe-high- 
way present a type of Ruth in her distress 
one fatal day while I sat in the cold and 
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cruel city, little recking of what had come 
to pass. Why did not some good angelic 
instinct prompt me to hasten to her side? 
Could my love have been as great and true, 
as all-absorbing, as I deemed it, when no 
spiritual electricity, no natural instinct, told 
me that Ruth was in trouble, that the 
enemy had attacked the citadel in my ab- 
sence ? I cursed heaven and earth and all 
mankind when I knew what she had suf- 
fered. Above all things, I cursed myself 
for want of wisdom, lack of judgment; ay, 
and for lack: of love. 

It was long before I recovered my moral 
balance. I became an outcast in the world, 
morally, socially, mentally ; a brooding, dan- 
gerous outcast ; an Ishmaelite, a bitter cynic, 
a mocker, a broken-hearted man. 

I look back now upon those days of 
darkness and pity myself, and hold myself 
up, as it were, to Heaven, looking for pity 
there ; looking for pity where only pity is ; 
for He has sounded every depth of misery 
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— He knoweth all the bitterness that is 
under the sun. My soul stretches forth its 
longing arms to Him ; for I know that He is 
merciful and true, and that she, my beloved, 
is waiting at the golden gates to welcome 
me. 

What is it, pride of soul or earthly van- 
ity, that makes, me feel ashamed to say 
what farther worldly disgrace fell upon 
our nest ? That fatal day predicted by the 
Law's wretched representative who had a 
starving family in Drury-lane — that fatal 
day came. I had gone into the City to see 
my lawyer. All was well, he said. The 
unhappy business had been settled. The 
enemy would have retreated by the time 
I returned. I must have dinner, said my 
City friend, and we would discuss the settle- 
.ment over a glass of wine. Men dined early 
in those days. We sat down together at 
three o'clock. The genial lawyer said I had 
a bitter enemy behind Kitts and Wiggles — 
a bitter and uncompromising enemy. 
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* A fellow/ said the lawyer, 'who would 
rob his own father, and has, I daresay, if 
he ever had one, for there are some people 
in this world who come into it direct from 
the devU himself.' 

'Indeed,' I said; 'who can he be?' 

'A wriggling, wall-eyed, h-mnrdering 
fellow, with a hard leathern mouth, calling 
himself Trigg, the steward of Pensax. I 
met him yesterday by appointment at an 
hotel in Fleet-street. What have you done 
to this man?' 

' Nothing, though. I can understand he 
hates me.' 

' As Caliban hated his master, I dare- 
say,' said the lawyer ; ' and for similar rea- 
sons. But we will say no more of this poor 
mockery of mankind. Kitts and Wiggles 
have accepted the ruling of a Judge in. 
Chambers that the seizure must be aban- 
doned, and they have agreed to take their 
claim by instalments of fifty pounds a 
month. Can you manage that ?' 
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'I will,' I said 

'That is right; here is prosperity to 
you, Mr* Himbletoa — not for your own 
sake alone, but for the sake of your charm- 
ing wife, the most lovely woman — I say it, 
sir, with an apology for my rudeness — ^that 
ever my eyes rested on.' 

' I thank you, sir,' I said ; ' I thank you 
from my heart ; for you have touched its 
chiefest hope and ambition. I only seek 
her happiness/ 

* You are a good fellow, I am sure,' said 
the lawyer ; ' and if ever I can be of service 
to you, command me in any reasonable 
way.' 

The club servants lighted the lamps 
while we were sipping our wine and ex- 
changing these conversational civilities. 
Outside, ihe dayHght was fading into a dim 
uncertain shadow, that was blown about by a 
moaning winter wind. I say a shadow, for it 
seemed like the shadow of winter chased by 
the very power .which it had created. When 
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it fell upon the club windows for a moment, 
the wind drove it to the doorway, and thence 
down the street. Wind and shadow, how- 
ever, soon disappeared ; the blinds shut out 
one, the shutters smothered the moaning 
of the other, except now and then when 
the monster shouted defiance down the 
chimney and made the smoke fear to ascend. 
The room, nevertheless, wore a bright and 
warm appearance, the lamps shed a soft halo 
of light upon the shining mahogany tables, 
and the wind's occasional attacks upon the 
chimney only sent into the room a fragrance 
of burning wood, which carried my thoughts 
back to the studio of Old Sidbree House. 

My heart leaped with joy as I thought 
of the happy time Ruth and I would have 
that night when I reached home. My law- 
yer assured me that Beck's man had already 
gone home to his children in Drury-lane — 
unless, as the genial cynic suggested, he had 
betaken himself to the nearest public-house, 
to get speedily drimk and incapable of 
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everything except beating his wife. I de- 
fended Beck's man from the City man's 
satire, thinking how little he knew of do- 
mestic love and domestic duty; and I 
thought, during every break in the conver- 
sation, how happy Ruth and I would be; 
how she would sit at my feet by the fire 
and listen to my story of the battle ; how I 
would carry her mind away from the defeat 
I had suffered; how the image of Beck's 
man should be effaced by pictures of com- 
ing joys; how the firelight should be full of 
happy stories for both of us, full of good 
omens, full of joyous pictures. 

0, it was then that the fiends were 
mocking me ! I saw them not. I did not 
know that the wind had brought them to 
laugh and jeer at me. I did not detect 
their voices in the chimney. The wind 
seemed cruel to me when it drove the poor 
shadow from door to door, from street to 
street; but I did not dream of the cruel 
secret it carried to and fro ; I did not 
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dream of the fiends that yelled in chorus 
with its own cold, winterly voice. All that 
warm, lamp-lighted time at the chib was 
a bitter, biting time at 'The Cottage.' 
While I was jingling my glass with the 
lawyer's, the enemy was making forced 
marches to my unprotected citadel. The 
enemy had not evacuated ' The Cottage ;' 
he was sitting there grim and still, to open 
wide the gates for the entrance of his mas- 
ter ; directed by the arch fiend, Trigg the 
crawling, slimy, world-stained enemy was 
making his way to ^ The Cottage.' There 
was a flaw in the lawyer's calculations^ a 
flaw which only a cruel, malicious enemy 
would have fixed upon — a flaw neverthe- 
less ; and when I was picturing that happy" 
sequel to the enemy's evacuation in the 
warm City club-room, the foe had com- 
menced a hellish work of sack and pillage, 
and jio good angel wafted to me the cry of 
my darling in the hour of her distress. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WHILE I JINGLED MY GLASS WITH THE 
lawyer's in the CITY. 

If she had died before the menials of a sav- 
age and uncertain Law had broken in upon 
our peace, J could have better borne the 
bitterness of our parting. H^d she sUpped 
from my side for ever during those strangely 
happy hours at Boulogne, I had not suffered 
one half the agony which tore my soul when 
I stood by her sweet silent face in our cot- 
tage on the Thames. Or had it pleased God 
to spare her to me until I had wiped out 
those foul stains of worldly humiliation 
which seemed to cling to our nest in those 
last sad hours, then I could have accepted 
Hia decree with cahn resignatioiL Time 
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would speedily have placed me beyond the 
pale of money cares. When it was too late, 
the living mentioned by Canon Molineau 
was offered to me; when it was too late, 
literary prizes and rewards were showered 
upon me; when it was too late, Fortune 
flung open her temple doors and bade me 
fill my pockets where I listed. ' Too late !' 
What sermons may be preached to that text 
my patient flock know well enough. Ah, 
my dear friends in the valley, little do you 
dream of the depths of sadness, and sorrow 
from which those warning words ofttimes 
well up to the parson's lips ! 

I have been to London once again. 

Yesterday I laid a flower on her grave. 
I have a presentiment that this is the last 
time I shall stand in the dear familiar spot. 
The Sabbath bells were chiming the old 
dreamy tune. The boats were passing to 
and fro on the river. Outside the Mall there 
were many changes ; but once on the mar- 
gin of the broad brown Thames, the land- 
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marks of my short happy married life were 
plainly visible. I think it is the last time. 
My hair is white, and the people on the 
river do not hear my voice so plainly as of 
yore. Moreover, they think I am childish. 
One old man, whom I remembered well, 
though he knew me not, took me by the 
arm and led me down the path beneath the 
trees. He thought I was infirm, I stood so 
long near that newly-painted house. The 
old windows are gone; they have filled 
them with plate-glass. The portico is al- 
tered ; the ivy has been trimmed to destruc- 
tion ; the creepers are gone ; the house has 
been restored. Heaven help me ! it seemed 
almost as if Ruth had died again, this change 
in ' The Cottage' of our youth. 

The closing days are drawing near. 

It is not .simply that my years are grow- 
ing towards the allotted time of man which 
gives me pause, and seems to show me the 
last line in my earthly story ; but I have 
flashes of vivid memory that alternate with 
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shadows of utter forgetfulness. Latterly I 
have often felt inclined to sit tranquilly in 
my chair without a thought to furnish the 
narrow room. I sit and doze in the fire- 
light ; sit and doze and dream, and wake up 
again without even a trace of memory to 
fall back upon. I only know that I have 
been dreaming. At other times I see the 
past, and feel it with a fresh and lasting 
vigour. I feel myself again a soldier in the 
common battle of the world. I go through 
the drama, from boyhood in the Cathedral 
school to manhood in the world of London. 
I reenact those final scenes of the tragedy 
sketched in my previous chapter of these 
closing reminiscences of my probation for 

the world to come. 

« 

that cruel, bitter, aching time I told 
you of, when I jingled my glass with the 
lawyer's in the City, and promised myself 
some happy fireside hours when Beck's man 
should go home to his children in Drury- 
lane ! What met my gaze when I reached 
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^ The Cottage' is not a scene to dwell upon. 
Even now my soul rises in rebellion when my 
memory traces the details of that picture of 
humiliation and woe which is burnt into 
my brain. It is only by solemn and calm 
communion with Heaven that the old revolt 
is trampled down ; and then I hear her voice 
and have glimpses of the happy land. 

She was the central figure of a grouping 
which I shall never forget. Beck's man 
was carrying a tray of jewelry. Another 
man was upon his knees, examining one 
of my wife's trunks. Leaning for support 
against the wardrobe was Ruth, her hair dis- 
hevelled, her eyes fiill of an unnatural radi- 
ance, her face blanched. 

I stared vaguely at one and the other 
for an explanation. Beck's man looked 
reproachfully but mournfully at me for a 
moment, and then turned his head aside. 

« 

The other man met my gaze defiantly through 
a pair of spectacles. He was a shoft, sharp, 
eagle-faced man. 
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'What is the meaning of this?' I ex- 
claimed, looking at the fellow as I took my 
wife's hand. 

' You ought to know/ said the ruffian. 

' How dare you throw those things on 
the floor?' I exclaimed. *What do you 
mean, sir?' 

' Mean ! I'll show vou what I mean, and 
what I dare,' said the scoundrel. ' I am a 
sworn appraiser, an officer of the Sherifl^ of 
London.' 

He held in his hand, while he spoke, a 
trinket of my wife's which I had bought for 
her at Boulogne. 

' Were you the Sheriff himself, or twenty 
Sheriffs,' I said, ' you should lay down that 
bracelet, and close that travelling case.' 

' My dear, he has not been unkind, con- 
sidering all things,' said Ruth, clinging to 
my arm; 'he says he is only fulfilling his 
duty.' 

' Replace that bracelet,' I said, 'and close 
the case.' 
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' I shall do nothing of the sort/ said the 
man, with an impertinent gesture. 

I put my arm round Ruth's waist, and 
led her out of the room. 

'My poor dear Ruth,' I said, when we 
were by ourselves, ' what is all this, dear ?' 

*0, my dear George,' she replied, 'I 
am so ill, so very ill; he has been here two 
hours, this man — ^two weary hours.' 

There was no good in explaining to 
Ruth that another great mistake had been 
made. I hardly understood the position of 
affairs myself. My astonishment was more 
than I can describe. I called Hannah, and 
placed my wife in her care; with strict 
charge on both to remain quiet until I 
returned to them. 

' Now, sir,' I said, closing the chamber 
door after me, 'there is some hideous stretch- 
ing of the law in your proceedings — I warn 
you on that point.' 

I hardly knew what I was saying. 

' In the next place, the property in your 

VOL. II. 
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hands belongs to my wife ; you pollute it ; 
desist at once !' 

The man treated my declaration with 
contempt ; but only for a moment ; for, tak- 
ing him by the collar, I shook him until his 
hands emptied themselves and his face was 
purple. Beck's man came to the aid of his 
chief, but retired in face of my clenched 
right hand. 

^ 0, don't, sir — don't ; it will be worse for 
you, sir, worse for all of us,' said Beck's man. 

I flung the appraiser upon the floor, 
where he grovelled and shrunk in fear from 
my threatening boot. It is a wonder I had 
not filled another room in the cottage with 
the cry of murder. 

' If you are authorised by the law to be 
here, the law does not give you the right to 
be impertinent ; and if it does, it is all the 
same to me in my present mood. Close 
that travelling case, quick — quick, I say !' 

The appraiser crawled to the trunk, re- 
placed the bracelet, and closed the case. At 
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this moment, Hannah, contrary to my in- 
structions, came to the door, and with her 
face and voice full of fear, begged me to 
come to her mistress. 

I found Ruth in a fainting fit. 

I cannot tell the story in all its har- 
rowing details. My heart aches almost to 
breaking. My pen falters. My head sinks 
upon my breast. I can only go down upon 
my knees and ask God for patience. It is 
thirty years ago since these things happened. 
To-night it seems but yesterday. Yonder is 
the rose she gave me on the Wulstan river. 

When the enemy had done his worst, 
when he had packed everjrthing he could find 
that was not mentioned in the deed on which 
my lawyer relied, I temporised with him. 

' What is to be done ?' I asked. 

* You will see by and by,' he said. 

Beck's man whispered, as he passed me, 
^ Buy the things from him. 

'What is to be done?' I asked again. 
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' You do not intend to take these things 
away ?' 

* I do,' said the appraiser ; ^ I have sent 
for a cart; 

* Cannot 1 purchase them?' I asked. *I 
hope I did not hurt you upstairs.' 

*We will talk about that to-morrow/ 
said the appraiser, his courage increasing 
as my manner became conciliatory. 

' Let the gentleman buy them, sir,' said 
Beck's man. 

* Hold your tongue !' said the appraiser 
sharply. 

' I can't,' said Beck's man. ' The gentle- 
man and his good lady have kept my family 
from starving while I have been here.' 

' You're a pretty man to be put in 
possession, ain't you?' said the short eagle- 
headed auctioneer. 

' Pray don't be hard,' said Beck's man. 

' The things will be sold by auction at 
Lincoln's-inn, and the gentleman can buy 
what he likes,' said the appraiser. 
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^ Have you valued them?' I asked. 

' Yes.' 

'If I can pay the price you have set 
down,' I suggested. 

' You'll have to pay for kicking the 
Queen's officer/ said the appraiser. 

Ruth's trinkets, some of her dresses, 
several of her pictures, a hundred volumes 
of my books, and other treasured things 
were lying before me^ packed ready for 
removal. 

' I will answer that when called upon,' I 
said. ' Meanwhile, what is your valuation ? 
If I add to it a few pounds to compensate 
you for your trouble and injured feel- 
ings — ' 

The man took a book from his pocket, 
read over the articles and their prices. 

'Add the whole of the amounts to- 
gether.' 

' One hundred and ten pounds,' he said. 

' How much without the books ?' 

' Eighty-nine,' said the appraiser. 
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^Here is a hundred,' I said; ^take the 
books.' 

* You must get a Mend to buy for you, 
just as a matter of form,' said the appraiser. 
^ I must put his name in the sale note.' 

* Tom Desprey,' I said. 

* Place of abode V 

* London.' 

* Business or profession ?' 

* Engineer.' 

The appraiser wrote out his sale note. 

'You ought to know as the Sheriff of 
London is not to blame for what we've 
done. Kitts and Wiggles is severe; they 
was very particular in their instructions.' 

Trigg was behind Kitts and Wiggles. 
It is no consolation for me to know that 
Mr. Peter Trigg ended his days in Van 
Diemen's Land, for forging his master's 
signature to several conveyances and other 
deeds which were to take effect at Pensax's 
death. I have a curious copy of his con- 
fessions, written in a series of letters to the 
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chaplain of the Wulstan gaol. They trace 
his career from boyhood, and give a strange 
history of his father, who served his coun- 
try under Wellington, and died in a work- 
house. He tells the story of his own 
courtship and marriage. How Mrs. Trigg 
married contrary to her father's wishes. 
She had money. Trigg gives a particular 
account of her property. The most re- 
markable letters in the collection are those 
which describe his relations with Pensax, 
and his motives for the forgeries of which 
he was convicted. Trigg's confessions ought 
to be published. I shall leave the papers, 
with my notes thereon, to a literary friend. 
My instructions upon this and other mat- 
ters relating to Trigg's papers, and a diary 
which I kept for some years, will be found 
with my wilL 

My time is drawing near. 'There is 
a pause near death,' the great poet says, 
'when men grow bold towards all things 
else.' Southey has some wise thoughts on 
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this text. * Before that awful pause,' he 
urges, 'we feel the vanity of all earthly- 
pursuits — those only excepted which have 
the good of our fellow-creatures for their 
object, and tend to our own spiritual im- 
provement.' The pause is not awful to me. 
I know not what it might have been were 
Ruth not waiting for me. ' And the stately 
ships go on to their haven under the hill ; 
but, 0, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
and the sound of a voice that is BtUl!' No, 
not still ; for I hear it like sweet, sad music 
in the crumbling haUs and galleries of my 
decaying memory. 

EvenBrillat-Savarin concluded his essay 
on dining with a chapter concerning death, 
though he does not point the moral, Mors 
jantia vitce. He quoted Ossian, the favour- 
ite bard of Old Sidbree House and The 
Cottage on the Thames, 'Death stood be- 
hind him like the dark side of the moon 
behind its silver horn.' When that time 
comes to me, I shall see through the dark 
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shadow the expectant eyes of her who filled 
the dreams of my youth with a foretaste of 
the heaven that is to come. 



CHAPTER X. 

* AND THE STATELY SHIPS GO ON TO THEIR 
HAVEN UNDER THE HILL.' 

The enemy had only just left the cottage 
with one hundred pounds, and as many 
volumes of my favourite books, when the 
shadow of a still more powerful enemy fell 
upon it. I say enemy ; some call him 
friend. I am ready to shake him by the 
hand now ; then I would have done battle 
with him like the hero of old. 

'0, sir, send for the doctor at once,' 
exclaimed Hannah, meeting me on the 
stairs. 

'Is your mistress worse, Hannah?' I 
said, hurrying past her. 

* Don't frighten her, sir. Please stay 
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with her quietly while I fetch Doctor 
Woods.' 

Doctor Woods had been introduced to 
us by our recently discovered neighbour in 
the Mall. 

* Mary will answer the bell if you should 
want anything.' 

I went into the room where I had left 
my wife. 

' Take me into my own room/ she said 
as I entered; ' I am better now.' 

I put my arm round her waist, and led 
her into the chamber which had been so 
ruthlessly invaded by the enemy, 

' They have not taken anything away, 

dear, Hannah told me,' she said hurriedly. 

Let them be brought up, George, let them 

be brought up; I will soon put them in 

order.' 

' Nay, my dear Ruth, lie down and rest, 
I said. 'Mary and Hannah will put the 
room straight.' 

" No, no, dear,' she said peremptorily, 
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' I will do it. Let the boxes be brought 
up. I will do it, George. I shall be better 
if you give me my own way, dear. Pray 
do. I. know Hannah has gone for Doctor 
Woods, and I must have everything in 
order.' 

She rang the bell as she spoke, and 
seemed to nerve herself for a great eflfort. 
I went into the breakfast-room, where the 
eases had been carried by Beck's man and 
the appraiser. Mary helped me to replace 
two trunks belonging to my wife. 

' Thanks, 0, thanks ; that is so kind of 
you,' said Ruth. ' There, unlock them, yes. 
Ah, my dear George, I knew it was some 
horrible dream; here they are, my poor 
dear things. Now, Mary, stir the fire and 
sweep the hearth; I want everything in 
order at once. Shake the mats. There is a 
footmark near the wardrobe. Yes, bring 
the broom.' 

She gave her directions with marvellous 
rapidity, while she restored to drawers and 
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shelves many of the articles which the ene- 
my had looted and ransomed. 

'George dear, hang the pictures up,' 
she said. * Doctor Woods might think it 
strange to see the rooms in disorder.' 

The house-proud wife could not endure 
the humiliation which had been inflicted 
upon us. The idea that indications of it 
should come under the Doctor's eyes trou- 
bled her; and, in addition to this, she had 
some private instructions to give to Mary 
about a trunk which had been overlooked 
by the Ijux-eyed appraiser. 

In less than an hour my wife's chamber 
wore its usual appearance of neatness, ele- 
gance, comfort, and refinement. -Ruth her- 
self was very ill. Doctor Woods looked 
grave and anxious. A nurse who arrived 
ten minutes before he came received his 
instructions with a perplexed countenance. 
She was a young and intelligent woman. 
The Doctor was a tall, powerful man, with 
a broad, intellectual face. 
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^ How is your patient, Doctor?' I asked, 
before lie had closed our drawing-room 
study behind him. 

* Not well by any means/ he said, rub- 
bing a pair of spectacles and sitting down 
near the fire, 'not the thing at all.' 

' There is no ground for alarm, I hope?' 

* Not at present.' 

* Do you think there will be ?' 
' It is difficult to say.' 

' You frighten me, Doctor.' 

' Take a little brandy ; you must not be 
frightened. Thank you, yes, I will have a 
wine-glassful.' 

'You are going to remain with us until 
she is better, I hope?' 

' I shall not leave at present.' 

' May I go in and see her ?' 

' Yes, by all means.' 

I went into the room softly, and took 
her hand. It was hot and feverish. The 
next moment it was cold as death. She 
shivered like one in an ague when she tried 
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to speak to me. Presently she was calm 
again and quiet. She smiled at me when I 
kissed her, and said she would soon be well. 
The nurse looked at me as much as to say, 
The lady knows she is only trying to calm 
your fears, because she knows what weak, 
wretched creatures you men are. Hannah 
made pretence to stir the fire, and her face 
told me plainly that she thought I had 
better go back to the Doctor. A copper 
kettle simmered by the fire, humming a 
peaceful song to the coals which spluttered 
with little bubbles of newly-emancipated gas. 
The candles burnt brightly on the dressing- 
tables, bringing out here and there the deep 
yellow of the golden fringe of the bed 
curtains. The bottles on the mantelshelf 
sparkled in the firelight. I remember every 
detail of the room. It is curious how trifles 
impress themselves upon the memory in 
connection with the most serious events. 

I went back to the Doctor. I seemed 
to be a cipher in the house. The servants 
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suddenly assumed a superior air towards 
me. The Doctor was the only person who 
condescended to speak to me. 

'Your wife is a fine artist, Mr. Him- 
bleton.' 

* Yes, Heaven bless her !' I said. * She 
seems better now, I think. Doctor.' 

' Always had a fancy for psdnting, I sup- 
pose?' 

' My father used to think she had mar- 
vellous powers,' I said. * Will you not go 
in and see her again T 

* Ah, it is a glorious art — a glorious art ! 
What is the correct time ?' 

* Ten o'clock.' 

* Thank you. Yes, I will go in for a 
few minutes; I have an engagement at 
eleven.' 

And he stalked out of the room. His 
mind was evidently occupied with his busi- 
ness. It might have been my wife's case 
which filled his thoughts, or the patient he 
had to see at eleven. I felt miserably help- 
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less. I upbraided myself for marrying. 
Why could I not be content to let Ruth go 
on in the enjoyment of her innocent youth? 
Why had I dragged her into the cares and 
responsibilities of the world ? 

* Yes, I think she is a little better. I 
have left instructions with the nurse. I 
will look in again shortly after eleven.' 

I heard Hannah whisper something to 
him on the stairs. I sUpped down when 
she closed the front door upon him. 

'What were you saying to Doctor 
Woods, Hannah?' 

* Asking him where we should send to 
if we wanted him before he returned.' 

* Yes, that was thoughtful. Do you 
think your mistress is very ill ?' 

* Yes, sir, I do.' 

I looked into the dining-room as I 
passed, and gathered up some books that 
were lying about. I took them into the 
studio, and tried to pile up the shelves which 
had been ransacked. I listened at my wife's 
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door with a vague sense of alarm. I went 
down stairs again, lighted a candle, and 
opened the door of the breakfast-room. 
Beck's man was not there. That was a 
consolation, at all events. He and his vile 
chief had gone. Traces of their occupation 
were lying about. I wondered if it were 
true that a murder had been committed in 
this room. It was a dark, mysterious room. 
In the old days, when lords and ladies went 
up and down the Thames in state, and gay 
boats drew up at the water-gates in the 
wall, the cottage had, no doubt^ been the 
r^ scene of many a romance of love and jea- 

lousy. I stood in the centre of the room, 
thinking a hundred vague, strange things, 
as men do in dreams. Presently I thought 
the shutter moved. I turned quickly round. 
All was blank and still. An indescribable 
feeling of dread took possession of me. I 
expected to see some one standing by my 
side, ghostly or in the flesh. All was blank 
and still. I shuddered at the sUence. I 
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went back to the dining-room. It occurred 
to me for a moment that even Beck's man 
would be a relief to the dead cahn which 
had settled upon the house. I wandered 
into the kitehen. A calm, red-hot fire was 
shining upon a sleeping cat. Not even a 
cricket sang. The cat did not purr. There 
was no sound in the place. The same sense 
of fear and alarm which had come upon me 
in the breakfast-room took possession of me 
here. I grew hot and cold. I shuddered 
at my own footfall. At length I pulled 
myself together, as if for an encounter with 
some dread shape. If I had heard that 
terrible ' door-slam' described by De Quincey 
in the * Postscript,' I could not have been 
more unnerved.. I crept to the staircase. 
I crept to my wife's room stealthily, fear- 
fully, with my heart beating and my knees 
trembling. I went inside. All calm and 
still; the nurse sitting at one side of the 
• bed, Hannah at the other, the fire settled 
into a qtiiet glow, the candles burning 
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steadily. Ruth was adeep. Hannah and 
the nurse both raised their fingers to im- 
press upon me the necessity of stilbiess. 
My heart sank within me. There was still 
a shadow by my side. I was afraid. I 
looked round to confront the presence. 
There was no presence. Ruth opened her 
eyes ; her lips moved. They did not know 
what she said. I did. I was by her side 
with a glass of water in a moment. My 
God ! ' You will never forget the first time 
nor the last when you gave Ruth a glass of 
water.' Nobody said that, yet I seemed to 
hear it. 

* Cheer up, Ruth, my dear Ruth,' I 
said. 

She did not speak ; she hardly breathed. 

* Hannah,' I said in whisper, 'fetch 
Doctor Woods.' 

Hannah hesitated. 

' At once, Hannah ; I am master here. 
Tell Mr. Woods to come immediately.' 
I took Ruth's hand in mine and chafed 
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it. I bathed her temples with eau-de- 
cologne. I gave her brandy. She revived. 
The nurse silently but emphatically pro- 
tested against all I did. I saved Ruth's 
life at that moment nevertheless. Mr* 
Woods said as much afterwards. Would it 
not have been better had I let * her go 
quietly then, free from pain? I grieve to 
think how much she suffered a few hours 
later. No wonder women believe more 
firmly than men in the curse that fell upon 
Eve. Their sorrow has, indeed, been 
multiplied. 

When the Doctor returned with Hannah 
he did not disguise his alarm. After a 
hasty examination of his patient he said, 

' Mrs. Himbleton is very ill, sir — very 
ill, indeed.' 

* Doctor Woods,' I said, ' you only con- 
firm my fears. Call in the best assistance 
you can get.' 

* The famous Doctor Western has only 
been in consultation with me half an hour 
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ago. He consented to remain at the Mall 
until eleven-twenty. I told him I feared I 
might want him. I will bring him here in 
ten minutes.' 

* Thank you, Doctor, thank you.' 

All my hopes were in Doctor Woods. 
I shook his hand with a grateful grip when 
he showed me that he had not forgotten my 
wife when he left the house to see his other 
patient. I went back to her room. I 
talked quite cheerfully to Ruth. The Doc- 
tor said we were not to say or do anything 
that tended to depress her. 

^ You will soon be better, dear,' I said. 

* Do you think I shall, George ?' she re- 
plied, with a touching eagerness. 

* Think ! dear ; I know you will. Mr. 
Woods says so. He is very kind and plea- 
sant, Mr. Woods, is he not ?' 

^ Very,' said Ruth, with a languid but * 
inquiring glance, as if she knew I was only 
acting. 

* Mr. Woods is going to bring Doctor 
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Western to see you. Doctor Western is 
such a nice fellow. You do not know him ; 
no, but you soon will, dear. You will be 
at home with him in a moment.' 
' He will not come to-night ?' 

* Yes, dear, he will come presently.' 

* Come here ?' 

' Yes, my pet ; he happens to be at our 
neighbours' at the Mall, and I asked Mr. 
Woods to bring him in.' 

* You think I am very Ul, George,' she 
said, turning towards me her full brown 
eyes. 

'No, no, not very ill, love; you will 
soon be better, dear. There, there, you 
must not cry, darling; you must be brave 
for my sake — brave and courageous like my 
own dear wife.' 

'Yes, I will, George, I will. Have you 
sent for my sister?' 

'She is coming to us at Christmas,' I 
said, ' when you are well again. You must 
be brave, darling, and get better for Christ- 
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mas, joa know. I have inyited aQ our 
friends to come — our aster, Fenton, Des- 
prey, the Cancm ; eveiybody, in &ct. There, 
you are better already.' 

^ Yes, dear,' she said, smiling sadly. 

Poor dear sonl, she knew I was playing 
a part. I would not let a doabt about her 
recovery enter my mind, though I was sorely 
afraid. 

^I am quite happy, Geoige; we are all 
in His hands ; but I should not like to leave 
you yet.' 

She whispered this to me as I went over 
to kiss her and say I would return to her in 
a moment; for I heard the Doctors coach 
rumbling under the trees on the MalL It 
pleased Heaven to afflict my poor Ruth 
with pain and anguish before His mess- 
engers came to conduct her to the golden 
land. This was a keen shaft in my heart for 
many a weary day. It drove me into the 
thorny paths of doubt and unbelief, until 
all my happy future was in jeopardy. My 
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heart stands still when I think that I had 
nearly thrown away aU right to that per- 
fecting of our hopes and aspirations which 
lies in the gift of immortality. 



CHAPTER XL 

'but, o, for the touch op a vanished hand ; 
and the sound of a voice that is still !' 

They seemed to have shut me out of the 
room for hours, the two doctors. Once I 
heard her cry, and call my name. The door 
was locked. I went into the next room, 
and prayed in an agony of heart I had 
never felt before. I appealed, I raved, I de- 
manded mercy. I went back and listened. I 
heard her voice. She was suffering much. 
Presently all was cahn. I wandered about 
the house. I looked at her pictures. I 
counted the minutes. How they lagged on 
the dial ! Hannah ran down stau-s in a 
hurry. Her fiace was white. She said I 
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could go into the room presently. I fol- 
lowed her. The door was shut and locked 
again. Our other servant was in the kitchen 
weeping. Her sobs drove me back when I 
would have spoken to her. 

I went into the studio and sat down. 
Presently the doctors came into the room. 
Doctor Western informed me that Mr. 
Woods had done everything that was right 
and proper, and he could leave the case en- 
tirely in his hands. He confessed that the 
situation was grave; but, the lady being 
young, he thought Nature might be relied 
upon to bring about a satisfactory result. 
If Mr. Woods sent for him again he would 
come with all expedition. For the next six 
or eight hours it was necessary that Mrs. 
Himbleton should not be allowed to sleep. 
I might go to her. She wanted quiet and 
repose, but not sleep. I went to Ruth. 
The nurse was sitting on one side of the 
bed, Hannah on the other. My poor Ruth 
lay there white and motionless. She smiled 
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faintly as I crept by her side, and tried to 
put out her hand, but she was too weak. 
Mr. Woods came into the room, and after a 
few instructions to the nurse, left us, pro- 
mising to return in an hour. When he re- 
turned he thought Ruth was a little better. 
He gave her half a glass of brandy. She 
spoke to me a little while afterwards. 

' You will not leave me,' she said. 

I kissed her forehead, and whispered in 
her ear, and prayed inwardly that God 
would not part us. As the night wore on 
into morning we found the desire to sleep 
became stronger and stronger. It almost 
seemed cruel to check it. 

' Only a minute, dear ; let me close my 
eyes a minute.' 

I could only tell what she said by 
watching her lips. Hannah fanned her 
face; the nurse talked aloud; I patted 
Ruth's hand; we raised her up for a mo- 
ment. It was a continual fight with sleep. 

* You will not leave me,' she said. 
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I raised her in my arms, and talked to 
her, and called her by her name. 

* We had better send for Mr. Woods,' the 
nurse said. 

Hannah poured eau-de-cologne on my 
wife's head, aod fanned her temples. She 
opened her eyes, 

* Thank God !' said Hannah. 

' Yes, thank God !' said Ruth, in a low 
whisper ; * is it nearly morning ?' 

* Yes, dear,' I said, ' you must try and 
keep awake until morning, love;' and I 
moved her gently. 

She looked at me tenderly, with a glim- 
mer of the old soft, sweet light in her eyes ; 
looked at me with a last effort of her great, 
good, noble soul; the tenderness of it, the 
pity, and love, and sorrow of it seemed to 
break my heart. 0, my dear, dear Ruth ! 

She lay in my arms with a sweet, calm 
smile on her face; she lay and slept. A 
faint glimmer of daylight stole in through 
the curtains. It was morning to all the 
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world but me. The light of my day in this 
world had gone out for ever. 

Sitting here alone in the firelight, it 
seems to me as if the Christmas bells burst 
out into wild melodies of joy while Ruth was 
sleeping in my arms. But this is a confu- 
sion of time. I remember when I gave her 
up to the women who dressed her for her 
long-continued sleep, that they laid aside 
upon the toilet-table some tiny clothing, as 
if they had angelic company for our darling. 
I saw a little pair of woollen shoes and some 
rosettes of narrow ribbon. I think I was 
light-headed at the time, just as I had been 
years and years before, when I saw the 
Dean go into the cloisters before he died. 

I cannot disassociate those bells of Yule 
with Euth's last sleep in the cottage on the 
Thames. They ring out in my memory 
now as if they had welcomed the new angel 
in heaven — my angel, my Ruth. 

Between the jubilant music which my 
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spiritual hopes fling in upon my memory 
there are intervals of earthly wailing, and 
sadness, and sorrow. There is a passing 
bell, a mournful, sorrowing, heartbreaking 
wail, like the moaning of the sympathetic 
winds in Ossian. It drowns the Christmas 
bells ; it fills the air ; it cries to heaven ; it 
raves, and cries, and curses. A dark pro- 
cession moves through the echoing pauses. 
There is a coffin. I see the name upon it. 
I hear the dust rolling upon the lid. I am 
alone — alone — an outcast — a broken-hearted 
outcast — a scoffer, a railer at God, an unbe- 
liever, a wanderer, a misanthrope, a weird 
haggard vagabond about the London streets. 
The days come and go. I heed them not. 
It is night with me, dark, impenetrable 
night— darkness with a death-knell in it. 
Then once more the bells peal out, and I am 
a man again, brave, courageous, resigned, 
hopeful, with my heart and soul in the glo- 
rious future. 

Mrs. Pensax came to see me. I know 
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not how we met,* or where. I think she 
came at Christmas, as she promised — at 
Christmas, that time when Euth went on 
before to make heaven and eternity worth 
the having. She was good to me, my sister 
of Wulstan, and we talked of other days — 
the minor canon of the old cathedral, Canon 
Molinean. He became a bishop, and it was 
he — Heaven rest him ! — who brought me to 
the Valley of Poppies. 

How the years have sped ! It was but 
yesterday that I walked with Kuth in the 
Wulstan meadows. To-morrow we shall 
meet again in Paradise. I am at peace 
with all men. Pensax has gone before. 
Mary is an old woman, wedded to her 
foreign home. She is a good, merciful 
benefactress to the poor. I had a letter 
from her this morning. The words were 
difficult to decipher. Her hand trembled. 
She talks of our next meeting. It will be 
in heaven. My heart leaps with joy when 
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I think of the coming dary. My poor people 
in the valley ! If the disembodied spirit can 
plead for the prisoners on earth, it shall go 
well with you ; for I have loved you much, 
and my hair has grown white among you. 

There is a memorial window in Wulstan 
Cathedral; 'Pensax' is written on it, and 
the time of his death. I know not if the 
river of his life purified itself at last as 
Ruth had pictured it; but he is splendidly 
remembered in Wulstan, though Desprey is 
member for the city. 

I hopQd to tell the story of Desprey's 
battle with Pensax, but all things in my 

life end with her death. My notes are nu- 
merous. They are tied up with Trigg's 
confessions. My literary executor, Fenton's 
youngest son, may think ihem worthy of 
the light. I lay them by for ever. 

I sit and wait. I wait and watch. I 
watch and hope» I hear other bells besides 
the bells that peal on earth. My past joys, 
the scent of the Wulstan meadow-sweet, her 
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voice in the Cathedral choir, come back and 
rush on past the present to mingle with a 
future of peace and love, and happy summer 
days. I sit in the autumn firelight. The 
embers glow with my closing thoughts. I 
sit and wait, for I know that she is near. 
The wind is sighing without, the autumn 
flood is rolling down the valley, but it is 
summer with me; it is summer, and the 
withered rose blooms again. I am in her 
presence once more. The summer of our 
youth and love has come back; the air is 
filled with the smell of honeysuckle and the 
snowy elder- tree. It is the summer evening 
of the days when first she spoke to me. 
There are fields of green wheat fresh and 
bright, and promising as hope. The water- 
lily slumbers oa the river; the very time 
itself is back again ; the minutest details of 
it are revived. The merle and the wood- 
lark make the sweet solitude eloquent with 
their notes. My heart throbs in unison 
with Nature's own pulsation ; but the soft 
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and tender voice of Ruth Oswald is more 
musical to my soul than song of merle and 
woodlark. On that first evening of our 
meeting, I set her face in a framework of 
flowers and grasses, and all things that were 
beautiful. I sit in the firelight and wait. I 
hear the dear, familiar voice again, hear her 
footsteps, feel her gentle presence. My dear, 
dear Ruth, I am here. We meet again at 
last! 

They will toll the bell to-morrow in the 
vaUey, and say the parson is dead. Then 
will ye know that I have found the pro- 
mised land. 



THE END. 
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